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WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARIES 


SCHOOL EDITIONS REVISED TO DATE 


- $0.48 High School’ . $0.98 
72 Academic. - 1.50 


Primary . 
Comion School 


@ Webster's Dictionaries are the Acknowledged Authority through- 
out the English-speaking world. They are more widely used in the 
home, the office, and the school-room than all ‘others combined. 
They constitute a complete and progressive series, carefully graded 
and adapted for all classes. The spelling and punctuation in all lead- 
ing school books are based on these dictionaries, which are there- 
fore a necessity to the teacher. 

@There have been issued cheap photographic reprints of the old 
editions of Webster’s Dictionaries, and other cheaply made up 
books fraudulently using the Webster name. These reprints are 
over fifty years old and are not only badly printed but do not con- 
tain the words in common use to-day. 

@The genuine revised Webster’s School Dictionaries are distin- 
guished by the circular trade mark which appears on the cover of 
each, and by our name on the title page. 
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NEW EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED 


The Later English Drama 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 
BIOGRAPHIES AND NOTES 


By CALVIN S. BROWN 











This book presents in accessible form what has best been done 
in the field of English dramatic literature from Goldsmith to the 
present time. For this. purpose the following six representative 
plays, all of which still retain a place on the stage, have been 
selected and carefully annotated: 


GOLDSMITH: “She Stoops to Conquer” 


SHERIDAN: “The Rivals” and 
“The School for Scandal” 


KNOWLES: “Virginius” 


BULWER-LYTTON: ‘The Lady of Lyons” 
and “Richelieu” 


A brief introduction presents an outline of the English drama 
from the time of Shakespeare to the present. Each play is also 
published separately, neatly bound in cloth, for students’ and 
school use. 12mo. cloth, 592 pages. Price, complete, $1.20; 
separately, 35c. each net. 





From Prof. GEO. P. BAKER, Harvard University: 

“J have looked through the book with interest. I shall try it 
in a course which I am to give at Radcliffe College.” 

From Prof. W. D. McCLINTOCK, University of Chicago: 

“TI have often felt the need of such a book. I feel sure that 
your book will be valuable to us. I am glad also that the plays 
are to be accessible singly.” 

From Prof. CHASA W. KENT, University of Virginia: 

“TI have been a with the careful editing Professor Brown 
has done. The book seems to fit into a niche, and, I have no 
doubt, will be of use in academies and colleges. 


Send for descriptive circular 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 








TWO POEMS FOR STUDY 
THE ANCIENT MARINER (Coleridge) and THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


(Lowell) have for some time been among the books recommended for reading in the secondary 


schools, 


The two poems may well be studied together. 


They have things about them that are 


alike, and things that are different, and therefore may readily be compared so as to cultivate the 


literary taste by a definite, systematic method. 


These two poems have been edited with notes and introduction by Professor Paul of the 
University of Illinois, prefaced by an illuminating Editorial Note by Professor E. E. Hale, Jr. 
Excellent portraits of the two famous poets are included. <A winning little book is the com- 


bined result. 


In Manila paper, 123 cents; in cloth, 20 cents. 
This is No. 68 of our favorite Standard Literature Series. 


application. 


Discounts to schools in quantities. 


Full Descriptive List on 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
27 and 29 West Twenty-Third Street, New York City. 
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NATION AND STATE 


A Text-Book on Cibil Gobernment 
By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph. D. 


PLAN. -—It is not a history of the origin and growth of government. 
It isa text-book which the average pupil who is ready to take 
up this subject can understand and study to the satisfaction of 
himself and his teacher. It includes just the points that you 
would put into such a book and omits just what vou would omit. 


SIZE. —It is not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a reason- 
able size-limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials and 





by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 


MAKE-UP-—This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty | 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated | 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in tyve. The print is good. The) 
binding is in cloth with gold letver, and is attractive and sub- | 
stantial. There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 
illustrations. | 


Christopher Sower Co., Publishers | 


614 Arch Street Philadelphia 





INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “"22"""| 


Henry M. Patuurps, Vice-President 
Wm. H. Saragant, Secretary 


Joun A. Hatt, President 
Wa. W. McCriencz, 2d Vice-President 

December 31, 1905 
ASSETS .. - $49,082,953 SURPLUS ° - $3,366,374 
LIABILITIES 36,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE « 195,058,250 

Since its Organization the Company has Paid to its Policyholders in 
DEATH GLAIMS - $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED . . $4,847,531 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during (905, $1,012,177 


Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 


First Book--Language Lessons for Grammar Grades—English Grammar 


These books are successful books. They are based upon the best modern methods of teach- 
ng, and give unqualified satisfaction wherever used. 


‘‘As one of the committee on English Grammar, I believe Dunton and Kelley's 
Inductive Course in English to be the best Ihave seen. As it met the approval ot the 
other gentlemen on _ committee we recommended its adoption.” 

W. A. DE LA MArtyr, Principal Hamilton Street School, Houston, Texas. 





Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course in English is adopted for use in all Public Schocls of 
Houston, Texas. 

Sample of either book for 25 cents. Educators looking for the best will do well to examine. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Pears 


Pears’ is essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin, 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 


Sold in town and village 














For practical work ; 
for saving time; for long 
service and complete 
satisfaction, no other 
typewriter quite equals 


che Smith 
Premier 


<A little book explaining just why 
this is so will be sent on request. 





















Better ask about it to-day. 


_ The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
339 Broadway New York 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-563 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Oinzctoa 


GEND FOR CATALOG 
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OssIAN LANG, Editor. 


Study of One’s Mother Tongue. 


Care in the use of language may well be given a 
prominent place in the training of children. Exam- 
ple and instruction should co-operate to impress the 
young with the force, beauty, and usefulness of 
precise diction. In our anxiety to meet the newer 
demands upon the programs of elementary schools 
we have not always kept in mind the importance of 
this problem. 

Care in the use of the mother tongue keeps one in 
good company. Purity of language encourages 
purity of mind. Language may be a corrupter of 
morals: it is equally efficient as a refiner of thought. 
Grossness will reveal itself in vulgarity. _As neatness 
in person and dress induces a corresponding attitude 
of mind—self-respect, for instance—so the ambition 
to be accurate and refined in speech exercises a 
similar influence upon the moral nature. 

The justification of slang is governed wholly by the 
law of harmony with the soul of the language. There 
is an ephemeral slang and there is a creative slang. 
The master of language knows the difference. In 
fact, he would not call the latter slang. If greater 
discrimination were exercised in the use of that term, 
it would be limited entirely to phrases and words 
which set delicacy and rhetoric at defiance. A 
w nged expression which flies over the continent 
because it clothes a thought in a more fitting garment 
than this has ever before possessed should not be 
called slang. 

In a recent talk with a literary man who has been 
interested in library work for many years, I heard 
with astonishment the observation that the unques- 
tionable decline of Dickens’ popularity with the 
general story-reading public is due to that author’s 
use of archaic London slang. And herein is con- 
tained an important hint to educators. 

Scott will endure. Of Dickens’ many characters 
deserve to live as permanent possessions of English 
literature, but it will require a revision of his language 
to keep them. Scott’s language will remain as a 
standard. What is the reason? Is Dickens less 
great because of these things? As a writer, pure and 
simple, Scott is undoubtedly greater. Dickens was 
pre-eminently a social reformer. The very fact that 
many of his types of London degradation in person- 
7 and speech have disappeared redounds to his 
glory. 

The social reformer must adapt himself to the 
people he wants to raise to a higher plane. The 
writer must couch his thoughts in enduring phrase. 
The social reformer speaks the language that will 
impel to action. The writer labors for the cultiva- 
tion of taste and refinement of human sensibility— 
for beauty. The reformer stirs the socially sluggish 
to a recognition of their own deficiencies, and seeks 
to incite them to the improvement of their selves. 
The writer labors for the divinization of humanity. 

What is the lesson for the school? Its duty is to 
equip the young in the fullest possible measure for 
the responsibilities of sharers in the work of society. 
Mastery of language as an important vehicle of com- 
munication is an essential object. “Whatever posi- 
tion the child may occupy in after life his skill in the 
use of English will never come amiss. However 


much people may question the utility of certain 
branches of knowledge, they have never yet con- 
sidered that the study of one’s mother tongue meant 
time wasted—and they never will. 


BPE 


Domestic art has won its place in the curricula of 
the schools in a remarkably short time. It is an 
evidence of the awakening of the people to the need 
of preparation for the economic demands of life. It 
shows also that sensible people have agreed that the 
girls of to-day shall have a more intelligent prepara- 
tion for household and motherhood duties than their 
mothers and grandmothers had before them. 

Many special schools are already occupying them- 
selves with the industrial training of women. Now 
the universities, too, are beginning to come to the 
support of the movement. Thus the New York 
University School of Pedagogy has now a flourishing 
department of domestic art, under the directorship 
of Mrs. Annie L. Jessup. The annual exhibit was 
held last Saturday afternoon. The course is specially 
intended for teachers who wish to fit themselves to 
teach sewing, dressmaking, millinery; and the neces- 
sary preparatory handwork in elementary schools. 
The class is one of the largest in the School of Peda- 
gogy, and is made up of specialists in domestic art 
and those who wish to prepare themselves for such 
work. It includes many of the special teachers of 
this subject in the,New York City schools. The 
exhibit illustrated the course in handwork for girls in 
domestic art thru all the grades of the public schools. 

The lectures in the School of Pedagogy have closed 
for the year and the final examinations have been 
held this week. The University Commencement 
will take place on Wednesday, June 6. The Bulletin 
announcing the lecture courses for next year may be 
had on application. 


The development of industrial training in the 
schools of New York City; under the able leadership 
of Dr. James P. Haney, is full of interest. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL has already presented the more 
important phases of it. For some time the move- 
ment has been carried forward under Dr. Haney’s 
direction to relate the teaching of science with that 
of the workshop in the elementary schools. In 
order to further the idea underlying these efforts, a 
joint meeting of science and shop teachers is now to 
be held under the auspices of the Teachers’ Art Club, 
in the Hall of the Board of Education, on the after- 
noons of May 31 and June 1. 

At this meeting there will be shown an extensive 
exhibition of science models made in schools with 
workshops, and in schools without shops. Other 
models, made by the pupils at home, will also: be 
shown. The program gives the titles of eight papers 
to be discussed during the two-day session. Both 
the readers of the papers and those who are to discuss 
them are class teachers of science or of shop work. 

The meeting coming, as it does, at the time of the 
meeting of the Eastern Manual Training Association, 
will give an opportunity to many outside the city to 
see this interesting phase of the manual work of New 
York City. 


Copyrighted, 1906, by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
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The Crisis in England. 


In a country where a secular school system has 
for long been a tradition of almost unshaken security, 
it is difficult to realize the storm of sentiment which 
the Government Educational Bill now before the 
Cabinet has spread over England. A grave Cabinet 
crisis is at hand, and the final outcome will be a 
bitter politico-religious conflict the result of which 
cannot be foretold. 

In the recent elections the school question was 
scarcely second to free trade, and it is impossible to 
construe the overwhelming Liberal victory correctly 
without taking into account their radical attitude 
in favor of secularizing the schools. 

The real controversy during the election centered 
about the competition between Church and State 
for the control of the schools for the masses. From 
1870 to 1902, each maintained rival school systems. 
But commanding far less material resources, the 
Church found itself unable to stand the strain. In 
order to keep its footing in the field, it was obliged to 
employ political reinforcement. 

It brought every pressure to bear upon the Con- 
servative party, which is the traditional political 
protector of the Church of England, and the result 
was the Act of 1902. This Act enabled the Church 
schools to draw upon public funds in all urban and 
county areas for their support. But in thus placing 
the Church schools upon the taxes, the Government 
did not provide for public control of them. 

The result of this procedure in an Anglo-Saxon 
country, may easily be foreseen. The dissenters 
from the Church of England, under whose control 
were most of these denominational schools, refused 
to contribute money for the diffusion of religious 
doctrines to which they were opposed in mind 
and conscience. Intense popular opposition arose. 
Whi is known as “passive resistance,”’ that is, the 
ref sal to pay the taxes, was offered. Up to the 
close of last year the number of tax refusals of this 
kind in the United Kingdom footed up to more than 
65,000. Hundreds have suffered imprisonment for 
refusal to pay, but this does not seem to have abated 
in any way the intense determination of the Non- 
conformists. 

Thus the educational Act of 1902 may be fairly 
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classed with the Chinese coolie labor of South Africa 
and the taxed bread propaganda of Mr. Chamberlain 
as one of the main causes of the overwhelming 
defeat of the Conservative party. 

The two fundamental points of the educational 
bill before the new Cabinet are (1) After January 1, 
1908, the dual system of schools will disappear, all 
schools will become what is known as provided 
schools, and public control will be complete; and (2) 
Teachers will be subject to no religious test, and they 
will all be appointed by the local educational au- 
thority. 

It is a fact of singular interest that these, the two 
vital points in the new Liberal program, are not 
arousing the chief opposition of the Conservative 
party. All the bitterness of the conflict seems to 
be concentratingfabout the third point in the bill, 
which concerns religious instruction in the unified 
system of schools. Having lost control of their 
schools as a result of forcing the financial support 
of them upon the State, the churchmen now seek 
the privilege of having denominational creeds 
taught in those schools. It is nothing but a question 
of administration, so far as the State is concerned. 
But it is easy to see that an immense practical 
difficulty is confronted the moment that religious 
instruction in State schools is proposed. Just how 
far and in what direction the State shall go in this 
matter is a question which offers unlimited oppor- 
tunity for discord. 

What the ministry has offered is really a compro- 
mise in the shape of a permissive clause that the 
parents in the various communities may supply such 
religious training as they desire. But being ad- 
mittedly a compromise this scheme is logically at 
fault. The Non-conformists are satisfied, but the 
bill will be severely attacked in the House of Com- 
mons by the Radicals, who desire to have the schools 
secularized altogether, and the wrangling of religious 
sects in educational matters done away with once 
and for all time. 

The whole controversy is creating what amounts 
to a revolution in England, and results cannot but 
be awaited with the greatest expectancy and sus- 
pense. Not only educationally but politically they 
will mark a decisive step in the march of events. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR AN EXHIBIT AT ‘‘THE CLOSE OF THE TERM.’’ 
Courtesy of Supt. J. H. Hardie, Greenville, Texas, 


Exhibit work in drawing, writing, construction, etc., by seventh grade pupils in the Greenville, Texas, schools; 


Miss Maggie Haislip, teacher. 


The drawing is freehand from objects and studies, and is correlated with physiology and history. 
The book covers are original designs by the pupils in pen and ink and water colors, and contain written work in 


spelling, language, arithmetic, physiology, and history. 
he construction work is of cardboard. 


The house and environs on the table are original designs by one of the girls. 
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What is Educational Expense? 


The expense of agricultural institutes should not 
be charged to Madison students, says President 
Charles R. Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin; 
nor should Northern Wisconsin demonstration farms, 
soil work in the central part of the State, hygienic 
laboratory work, farmers’ courses and housekeepers’ 
conferences, and investigative work in other depart- 
ments be credited to the students’ account. The 
people of the State, not the students, derive benefit 
from these. 

The investigations of the University are largely 
directed to the solution of practical problems in the 
State. Work in agriculture has increased the wealth 
of the State many millions a year. Farmers write 
continually for information, and the correspondence 
of the College of Agriculture is one of the largest 
items of expense of the institution. 

Demonstration farms have been established re- 
cently in portions of the State where peculiar con- 
ditions exist in soil and climate. Best methods of 
increasing the fertility of sandy, peaty, and swampy 
lands are now being considered. 

The engineering department is_ investigating 
along lines of raising underground water, especially 
in the zine and lead districts of Southern Wisconsin. 
The separation of lead, zinc, and iron ores is engag- 
ing the attention of the chemical engineering depart- 
ment. Modern reinforced concrete construction is 
being investigated, and is rapidly being introduced. 

The expenditure which supports all these diversi- 
fied branches of work and research brings no direct 
advantage, however, to the students. It leads 
straight to enrichment and progress in the material 
life of the population at large. 


OPIN : 
A High School Lunch-Room. 


The first high school in Missouri to adopt the schoo] 
lunch-room idea was the Westport High School of 
Kansas City. 

In this institution, which numbers less than five hun- 
dred pupils, a simple, wholesome school life;has grown 
up, centering largely about the school lunch system. 

A room has been suitably furnished with€chairs, 
tables, ete., and warm lunches are served here to 
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both the teachers and the children. There is no 
open hour for lunch. During the four hours in the 
middle of the day, pupils at study may take twenty 
minutes’ time to go to the lunch-room. 

The articles served and the prices are subject to 
the approval of the principal, and the lady in charge 
depends upon profits for remuneration. The Board 
of Education provides fuel and light. 

The illustration on this page gives some idea of 
the way in which the Westport High School has 
worked out its sensible idea. 


PAN 


Arbor Day Made Practical. 


There is no question that Arbor Day can be made 
more practical than it has been. Its work in the past 
has been invaluable; it has immeasurably increased 
the interest and love among American school children 
for trees, and has given them more intelligent ideas 
about their value and use. But the permanent 
results of Arbor Day from the standpoint of successful 
planting are frequently disappointing. Too often 
species entirely unsuited for either economic or 
ornamental planting have been used. Still more 
common causes of failure are the lack of sufficient 
care in doing the work, and neglect of the trees after 
they are planted. By leaving the trees unprotected 
from insects, animals, and other destructive agencies 
the example of the work becomes negatived. Even 
when the planting has been wisely and efficiently 
accomplished there is too often lacking all reference 
to the larger aspects of forest planting. The ultimate 
aim of the day should be to encourage not so much a 
sentiment for trees as a sentiment for the forest. 
Yet the practice has been to plant individual trees 
rather than groves, and the relation of the single tree 
to the forest has not generally been pointed out. 
Talks on Arbor Day have not dwelt enough upon 
the economic side of forestry, or have tended to give 
a wrong impression of the whole subject by lamenting 
all cutting of trees. The effect of this has been 
actually opposed to the forester’s teachings. 

Arbor Day is the time for disseminating sound, prac- 
tical knowledge regarding forestry in its broader 
aspect. The mere act of setting a few trees is but a 
small part of the work of the day. 





Lunch-Room of the Westport High School of Kansas City, Mo. S. A. Underwood, Principal. 








Governor Folk’s Views. 


In many states $10 is spent for higher education 
where one goes to lay the foundation of an education 
in the common schools, said Governor Folk, of 
Missouri, in a speech before the Southern Educa- 
tional Conference. ‘‘It is like putting a million 
dollar dome on a thousand dollar house. It is well 
enough for men of wealth to endow great univer- 
sities to give uncommon education to a few, but it 
would be better if they would give some of their 
millions for a common education to the many. 

“‘Let the masses be well educated and libraries 
will grow like magic without being donated. Let 
the masses be ignorant and the costliest library 
buildings will be mere ornaments and the books will 
molder in disuse. 

“We need universities and we need libraries, but 
it should not be forgotten that these are not all that 
are needed and these should not cause the neglect of 
the common schools. 

“The future citizens of our country are made good 
or bad in the common school long before they reach 
the university if they go there at all. There has been 
much discussion as to the relative value of the uni- 
versity and the small college. The great institutions 
are too prone merely to educate the head, but in the 
small colleges and in the common schools the heart 
as well as the head is educated. The need is to 
educate not only the head to make men brilliant 
but the hands to make them useful, and the heart to 
make men true and patriotic.”’ 


Influence of Home-Made Uni- 
versities. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education, said, in speaking at Colgate 
University: 

The universities of this country which are going to endure 
and exert a decisive influence upon our great public educa- 
tional system, and so upon the life of the Nation, have not 
been imported. They have resulted from our conditions, our 
ideals, our aspirations. They have been set up by an earnest, 
hardy, pioneer people, ready to labor, to give, and to wait in 
order that their children might fare better than they, and in 
order that the faith which brought their fathers over the sea 
might be certain of a fruition in the largest and the most 
beneficent results. The people were not willing that the 


institutions of higher learning should rest upon mere differ_ 


ences in creed, be left to the precarious support of the wealthy 
or be permitted to fall under the control of a class. They 
followed a great National impulse, an impulse which laid 
foundations for new universities and changed the character 
of older ones. They followed no pattern. They took what- 
ever seemed good and proved adaptable to American life 
wherever they could find it and added new features from 
their own experience and thought, and those features were 
neither few nor insignificant. 

What they did is giving the Nation its chief glory. It is 
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making the highest learning more popular and free in these 
States than anywhere else on the globe. It is raising the 
standard of living. It is training college men and women not 
for study alone, but for life; it is educating them to engage in 
all the activities and lead the thought of the crowd, and not 
educating them away from the masses, as of old; it is main- 
taining the equilibrium of interests in the Nation, holding the 
people to the foundation principles of free government, and 
carrying to coming generations the guarantees of the great 
charters of English liberty and popular freedom. It is 
doing this by teaching and exemplifying the doctrine that 
constitutional states exist not for the few but for all; not for 
security and power alone, but for freedom and the just rights 
of every one; not for ribbons and gold braid, and armies, and 
shows, but for individual opportunity and the common prog- 
ress. It is insuring all this by pursuing learning for learn- 
ing’s sake, by dignifying skilled labor as well as intellectual 
study, by associating the powers of the brain and heart and 
hand together, by giving every son and daughter of the people 
an equal chance, and by paying the highest respect to those 
who go the farthest and accomplish the most for themselves 
and for the race. 
La 
New York State Interacademic Contest. 


The seventh interacademic contest given by 
Hamilton College was held in the College chapel 
May 12. To Hamilton belongs the honor of establish- 
ing contests to which the high schools of New York 
State are entitled to send representatives. Ten high 
schools sent representatives. 

The names and titles of declamations were:“‘ Tous- 
saint L’Overture,’’ Boonville High School, W. Earl 
Ward; “‘A Tide in the Affairs of Men,” Canandaigua 
High School, Frank J. Antes; “‘The New South,” by 
H. Grady, Cazenovia Seminary, William M. Ford; 
“The Victor of Marengo,’”’ Elmira Free Academy, Leo 
B. Smith; ‘‘The Siege of Pekin,’ by L. J. Ehret, 
Hamilton, ’04, Herkimer High School, J. P. O’Don- 
nell; “‘Lonliness of Great Men,” by S. Lambert, 
Hamilton, ’03, Ilion High School, Edward O’Brien; 
“Plea for Cuba,” Kingston High School, John T. 
Loughran; “Sergeant Prentiss’s First Plea,’ Utica 
Free Academy, Lawrence Roberts; “Plea of Patrick 
Henry,” Vernon High School, Willard D. Mason; 
Colonel Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Whisky—Its Poetry and Prose,’’ 
Yonkers High School, Benn Barber. 

The contest was declared the best ever held. It 
was an excellent testimony to the increasing atten- 
tion being paid to public speaking by the schools of 
this State. 

The first prize of $20 in gold was awarded to James 
P. O’Donnell of Herkimer. The second prize of $10 
in gold was awarded to John T. Loughran of Kings- 
ton. Special credit should be given M. D. Mason of 
of Vernon for his renderingZof “Patrick§Henry’s 
Plea.” Surprise was manifested when it was 
learned that he had received neither of the prizes. 

The judges were: Dr. Edward,Fitch, Hamilton, 
’86;-Professor Scripture, Hamilton, ’88,’of:New,Hart- 
ford, and James Glass, Hamilton, ’97, of Sidney. 
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Exhibit of Children’s Work (Seventh Grade) at Greenville, Texas. Miss M. Haislip, teacher—J. H. Hardie, Superintendent. 
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Song Festival by Children in the Public Schools in Washington, D. C. 


[Special Correspondence.] 


An educational event of great significance in the 
music life of the United States has just taken place 
in the Capital, Washington, D. C., namely, a song 
festival by 800 children of the public schools, of the 
7th and 8th grades, or of the ages of 12 to 15. 

Why significant? 

Because of the indications thereby given of the 
immense advance in musical education in the public 
schools of to-day, not only over that of the public 
schools of the past, but over that fof the present, 
in other directions, of which our adult musical 
incompetence is illustration. 

What are some of those indications? 

First, that the singers were grounded in the funda- 
mentals, rudiments, technic of music, not singing 
ignorantly by rote. They knew what they were 
doing, could read at sight the works sung, knew keys 
and chords, could write from dictation, transpose 
and analyze music structure, had had ear training, 
time training, and rhythm training, knew musical 
terms, much musical literature about musicians, past 
and present, and something of the intent of musical 
composition. Adult members of choirs, societies, 
choral bodies, even oratorio societies, have not been 
trained in these rudiments, and are obliged to have 
compositions hammered into their minds by drum- 
ming repetition, with corresponding waste of time, 
spirit, and expense. 

They have been trained in this essential founda- 
tion by regularly arranged graded pedagogic courses 
absorbing the whole, bit by bit, and thereby retaining 
inevitable freshness and novelty. 

They could enunciate, articulate, pronounce; 
words being distinctly understandable thruout the 
hall, and the sense of that sung being conveyed to 
hearers without the aid and obstruction of programs. 
In the ordinary choral bodies, even of best class, the 
audience is obliged to keep the eyes close to the 
printed page, or lose all that is said behind closed lips, 
masked faces, and indistinct mumblings. Soloists 
partake of this aggravating and exasperating indis- 
tinctness, thus destroying half the pleasure of every 
concert. They do not have the phonic and pronun- 
ciation drill, which is part of public school education, 
side by side and included in musical education. 

They sang the entire two evenings’ programs from 
memory, without sheet of music or note of printed 
matter. The carrying power, force, and reality, 
resulting from this most logical feature of all inter- 
pretation, spoke in unmistakable terms. One has 
but to read a story and then tell it, to discover the 
hopeless unimpressiveness of statements made while 
eyes, faces, and minds fumble with print and notation, 
and enunciation is clouded by chins resting on scarf 
pins and collar buttons. One may also thus see why 
it is that so much of present day music performance 
fails to carry past the bindings of books and music 
sheets, to which leaders allow singers to remain tied, 
even after the paper has become ragged with age 
and use. 

They were unusually sensitive to leadership. 
Variety of expression seemed almost spontaneous, so 
fleet was the return, so complete the reflection by the 
singers to the leader’s suggestions. This was largely 
due to the release from notation, but also to the habit 
of discipline, obedience, and response, made possible 
by the conditions of free education, by which teachers 
released from the stress of money result (coming 
from the pupils), dare to utter dictates essential to 
result. 

The voices were young, fresh, unspoiled. This, 
partly due to youth, was also the result of release 
from the rasp, fret, and bitterness consequent upon 
change of method with change of teachers, and the 
incessant tearing down by one of what the other has 


claimed to build. Altho still in the early stages of 
an organization that is coming, there exists in the 
public schools a harmony and comparative uniform- 
ity of direction as to the few certain principles that 
underlie vocal production. These are usually made 
complex, only that a teacher may seem to hold ‘“‘the 
secret” in order to hold the pupil, in order to pay 
rent and meat bills. 

There was a vital expression in sentences sung, as 
tho they were a sort of musical conversation, not a 
grind of conventional metronomes. Much of this 
was due to the stirring of the imagination by story, 
recitation, picture, and conversation, in regard to 
the subjects, before treating them in song; a practice 
common to the proper educators of the public schools, 
who know pedagogic law, and are trained in its 
application to mind. Others do not exert this 
influence. 

But a great part of this vitality and vigor of ex- 
pression is due to the splendid literature now being 
promulgated in the teaching of music in the public 
schools. This feature is now being made a matter 
of serious import, and prepared by pedagogical 
musical authority—not by the musician who knows 
nothing about teaching, nor by the teacher who is 
ignorant of music, but by the combined power and 
authority of the musician educator. The best com- 
position, coupled with the highest and best sentiments 
are in use. In place of songs of love and hate, lust, 
revenge, thoughts of suicide, and weak animal plaint, 
they speak of lofty patriotism, of kindliness and 
humanity, of nature, of beauty, of honor and honesty, 
of divine guidance, strength of character, and of the 
possibilities of will asd wisdom. The literature of 
the music now being used in the public schools of 
the United-States may be made the redemption of 
the foreigner, and of the weak or false citizen, if 
properly presented. This inestimable result is also 
made possible thru the fact that teachers and others, 
are, by govermental support, released from the 
necessity of catering to whim or wish of parent or 
pupil in all their work. 

The assimilation of this high class of composition, 
and of sentiment, apparent in the work of this song 
festival, sets at rest forever the ignorant prejudice 
that school music work must be of necessity weak, 
namby-pamby, inferior, and not helpful to the higher 
artistic education awaiting the specialist in music. 
It is shown, not only that pupils may be brought to 
cope with all the difficulties of notation and technic, 
but that the young mind grows by what it feeds on, 
losing the taste for the inferior and the harmful, and 
demanding voluntarily the good and the true. In 
this alone is the teaching of the music in the public 
schools (represented by the work of this festival) 
invaluable as preparation for artistic and professional 
training. 


Peculiar Features. 


The festival was in no sense a ‘‘show-off”’ exhi- 
bition, propped by special coaching, bolstered by 
extraneous attractions, and artificial in appearance. 
It was a logical growth of natural development, 
common in some measure to the work of all our 
schoo s, restricted even as it is by incomplete organi- 
zation. There was no suppression or exclusion for 
the sake of appearance, in view of extended patron- 
age. Governmental music education has no need of 
pretense. Its “‘patronage”’ is the future of American 
national music art, its activity to that end. 

The singers had been taught this work wholly in 
the schools. They -had been all taught in classes, 
and by consecutive graded work, going from com- 
mencement towards the end. There had been no 
skimming or skipping over gulfs of emptiness, be- 
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cause hurried and driven by parents’ and pupils’ 
impatience. Instead of one pupil at a fabulous 
price per half hour, ‘‘taking a lesson” in which 
something or nothing might be taught, fifteen, 
twenty, th rty minds, focused as one, had been made 
o imbibe an immense amount of fundamental 
instruction, as necessary to the art of music as are 
tables to arithmetic, and as possible of acquisition 
in classes as by individuals. 

There was evident sincerity in the delight of the 
children in the work in all its details. Rehearsal was 
pleasure, not drudgery, because the minds were 
prepared for the work to be done. For the rehearsal 
sec:ions of 23,400 children held out of school hours 
and on holidays, boys as well as girls voluntarily 
attended in full numbers, gusto and interest being 
always undiminished. 

There was elimination of all those old-time be- 
lieved-in deformities, such as “‘ tone-deafness, ’’ ‘‘ ear- 
blindness,”’ “‘tongue-incompetence,” and ‘“‘nerve- 
failure,”’ which from the beginning have so hindered 
school music work. LEar-training, logical presenta- 





Alys E. Bentley, Director of Music, Washington, D. C. 


tion of things, listening to others, and the practice of 
general participation, have accomplished this. (Even 
first grade children now sing their little ‘‘solos” 
as easily and naturally as they recite their tables.) 

There was admirable tone production, in high as 
in low passages, and absence of the “‘white” or 
“‘blind” voice usually ascribed to ‘‘school singing.” 
This with deep breathing, holding of tones, and other 
(ualities was shared by boys as well as girls. 

The leader had no baton. There is no more 
necessity for a baton in the hand of a leader of a 
chorus, than of one at table, to direct hands to 
moutks. 

The motions of the leader were in consonance with 
the phrase or sentence, not of the beat. There was 
relieving absence of the windmill or epileptic ‘1, 2, 3” 
“1, 2, 3, 4,” going faster or slower with the marked 
tempos, and exposing a condition of personal ferment, 
not the expression of sentiment. The ordinary 
disturbing gyrations of the “conductor,” exasper- 
ating, aggravating, fatiguing to all beholders, were 
absent. 

The leader conducted from memory, without book 
or music, as the children sang. The impression of 
a leader with nose glued to the binding of a score, 
is as of a lover reading a “‘declaration” to his lady, 
or of a general studying papers and calling move- 
ments to his army from a map, in the midst of 
battle. 

The manner of iehearsal was a great improvement 
upon that followed by adult choral bodies. These 
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latter call to assemble at 8, convene at 8:30, begin to 
get to work at 9, and spend half the succeeding time 
in talking, laughing, reading letters, showing shop- 
ping samples, and giggling over the affectionate or 
theatric remonstrances of eccentric directors. Work 
is thus weak-minded and inattentive. For the 
public school rehearsal, the whole company is on 
hand at the hour. Work commences on the instant, 
and is kept up with unbroken concentration, intense 
attention, silence, and obedience to the end. This, 
too, is thanks to educational principle, and the 
possibility of carrying it out in the public schools. 
This spirit of concentration in preparation told 
powerfully in the Festival performance and should 
be an example in this direction. 

Encouraging support and interest were given to 
the whole effort by the Superintendent of Schools, 
Assistant Superintendent, the music and grade 
teachers, and parents. 

Gratitude and appreciation of all concerned must 
go to Supt. A. T. Stuart, of the District of Columbia, 
tor his aid and co-operation in the work of school 
music. Himself a musician, of musical family, a 
cultured, refined, large-souled educator, Mr. Stuart 
has been a great helper in this musical progress in the 
schools. That all superintendents in the country 
are not so, unfortunately, stands all the more to his 
credit. As official heads, these men have it in. their 
power to block and obstruct by mere indifference all 
that the most ardent apostles of music might try to 
do. And this they frequently do. Mr. Stuart must 
be honored for his practical encouragement. He 
even attends rehearsals by the young people, de- 
scribing the work as ‘‘refreshment” in the midst of 
his arduovs duties. The singing of the ‘Lost 
Chord” on the program, was due to his suggestion. 
At Ocean Grove he recently heard this beautiful song 
given by the forces of Tali Esen Morgan. On his 
return, he communicated his pleasure in it, and the 
effect produced, to Miss Bentley, director of music, 
urging its use in the coming program. 

Alys Bentley, the director of music in the public 
schools of Washington, is a young woman of New 
York State, musician and music lover, who has 
passed thru a thoro and complete course of Normal 
preparation for this work. She is enthusiastic in 
her methods of applying this knowledge, and for her, 
too, the District has much cause to be grateful. One 
of Miss Bentley’s creeds is belief in the power of good 
musical literature to develop not only music as an 
art, but the characters of people engaging in it. She 
urges that everything may be done for the American 
youth, foreign and indigenous, by the proper appli- 
cation of the best music in composition and sentiment. 
She believes in the inspirational possibilities of the 
art, but is not unmindful of the necessities of its 
science. She has power as a teacher and as a 
director, she controls forces which are invaluable, 
and she has been impulse and incentive for the 
Festival. 

There are eleven white teachers of white children 
in the District, six in the colored departments, 
distinct, and equally admirable. 

Mr. Halstead Hoover has charge of the music in 
the high schools of the District, and is coming into 
an enviable position, thru exceptional qualities of 
mind and heart, also of voice, being a fine baritone 
singer. Product himself of the Washington, D. C. 
schools, with additional musical acquisitien:in season 
and out of season, Mr. Hoover has the educational 
faculty, and the power of its administration. He 
plays the piano well, is a good accompanist, and is 
becoming popular in circles outside of the schools, 
thru his. personality and musical accomplish- 
ments. 

Mrs. Frank Byram teaches the children of 7th and 
8th grades music. She is a trained musician, 
pianist, accompanist, organist, and choir-director, 
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and plays in concert and salon, outside of school 
work. 

Miss Sallie Mason is a brilliant accompanist, with 
unusual powers in that line. She is an admirable 
coach, has natural qualities of high order, and 
teaches in the music work of the high schools with 
Mr. Hoover. These musicians were accompanists 
for the Festival. 

In the whole body of instructors in music, there is 
the most complete harmony of action, each working 
into the hands of the other for the general good, 
without rivalry, envy, or search for self-interest. 
This condition exists to exemplary degree in Wash- 
ington school work, and might well be taken as model 
for such in other directions. There are normal and 
training departments in this work. In this latter 
department, Jessie Tabler, of great gift and grace, 
recently married and resigned, and is missed and 
regretted by all. 

Mrs. Myers, the Assistant Superintendent, is in 
full sympathy with the music movement. 

Exceptional impetus is given to the cause of 
governmental music education, in the instance of 
this festival at Washington, D. C., by the fact that 
the Marine Band, the official musical body of the 
United States Government, was detailed to play 
with and for this exposition of public school educa- 
tion. Not only so, but Lieutenant Santelmann, 
leader and director of this body, conducted in person, 
not detailing the work to an assistant, as is some- 
times done. The union of National songs, National 
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instrumentation, and National music education, in 
the stirring work of this festival, was a novelty, 
an ideal, and an inspiration, never to be lost in our 
National music art history. 

The following was the program of the festival. 
No program could give even the faintest idea of the 
accumulative material results of this music teaching. 
One must have heard the manner of production to 
realize the full truth of the above writing. The 
Raff “‘Soldier Song” had been arranged by Henry 
Gilbert, of Boston. (Much attention is paid to 
American composition by these National students of 
music). Mrs. Byram played the organ in the Beet- 
hoven “‘Larghetto,” and in the ‘‘Lost Chord.” A 
grandson of President Garfield led the march of the 
800 young people into and out of the convention 
Hall. The audience, immense, cheering, applaud- 
ing, enthusiastic, was not merely a collection of 
“fond parents.” It held the best musical and 
literary elements of the Capital, and much that was 
social and governmental as well. 

In more ways than one, the Song Festival of school 
children, held in Washington, D. C., in May 1906, is 
a signal triumph for the cause of free musical educa- 
tion in the United States, and is a direct but uncon- 
scious carrying out of a clause in the new Republican 
constitution of France which said: 

“‘Free musical education by the Nation is a neces- 
sity of the National music art of a Republic.” 

FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, 


Officier d’ Academie Francaise. 





What President Wilson 


The speech of President Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton before the New England Alumni in Boston 
calls attention, says the Boston Transcript, to the 
recently inaugurated Princeton educational move- 
ment, and to the man who is carrying it out. The 
strength of Princeton as a college has never been 
fully realized by the educated New Englander, for in 
the South and Middle West it has rivalled Harvard 
and Yale. The Princeton of 1906 is no longer the 
Princeton of the late seventies when Woodrow Wil- 
son was himself a student there; but it has remained 
the typical American college removed from the 
hurly burly of the world, and making the whole of its 
own atmosphere. There has, however, always been 
in times past an unconventionality about Princeton 
student life to which the term “free and easy”? was 
most applicable; this lounging and outward disregard 
of appearances struck the visitor from more formal 
academic circles somewhat unpleasantly. 

Those who knew Woodrow Wilson felt the wisdom 
shown in his selection as head of Princeton Univer- 
sity. The feeling of expectancy that his individual- 
ity and aspirations for the advancement of his fellow 
men would soon reveal themselves in some original 
departure was quickly realized. His work has been 
directed toward accomplishing the real instruction 
of the average graduate. In this tendency it breaks 
away from the graduate system of Johns Hopkins 
and the elective system of Harvard. President 
Wilson’s scheme briefly stated is this: The dividing 
up of the students into little coteries, each one of 
which is under the direct care of a preceptor. 
These preceptors are not men who graduated last 
year and have been appointed instructors; they are 
rather specialists who have passed thru the expe- 
riences of perhaps ten years out of college and are 
competent to exercise a mature judgment. Each 
one is pursuing his own original researches inde- 
pendently of a “supervising professor,” upon whose 
guiding arm the recent graduate instructor must for 
some years lean. The preceptor is able to bring to 
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his class the freshness and enthusiasm of this original 
work; and among his more advanced pupils he will 
find a really appreciative audience. 

The preceptor is able greatly to modify the usual 
system of instruction, and make it largely indepen- 
dent of a formal text-book. Under his advisory 
guidance a number of more general treatises or 
monographs are read, studied, and discussed by the 
students. It is really a case of ‘“‘fellows getting 
together to study,” just as they get together for 
recreative purposes. 

But what is the practical outcome of this “‘ Wilson 
system?” As President Wilson has most emphati- 
cally stated, and as the Princeton financial backers 
are finding out, this system costs money, but the 
results are justifying the expense. No such spirit of 
study, it is maintained, has ever before been infused 
into the body of under-graduates of a large American 
college. One sees little of the loafing along the 
streets and loitering in the yard which was formerly 
so noticeable. The majority of the students are now 
to be found in their rooms at night busy with their 
studies. The dormitory windows as a rule are 
lighted up as they used to be only before examina- 
tions. As one member of the senior class recently 
put it: ‘Here I have worked hard during my first 
three years in college so as to be able to take it easy 
during my senior year, and now see the job that has 
been ‘put up’ on me by this new system. Now Iam 
working harder than ever.” 

Equally significant is the effect on the student 
body, in the methods exercised in the choice of sub- 
jects which are thus taught. The languages, both 
classical and modern, as well as mathematics, come in 
for their share of attention; but especial stress seems 
to be laid on philosophy, history, politics, economics, 
and English, thus giving a distinctive breadth to the 
new movement which cannot fail to be recognized 
as a most powerful factor in making public-spirited 
and useful citizens of the young men who come under 
its influence. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL; MANHATTAN. 





Reasons for a Teachers’ Pension 


System.* 


It is not at all novel for organizations comprising 
many workers to provide for the support of those 
incapacitated from continuing their services. France, 
Germany, England, even Brazil and Argentina offer 
examples in the case of railroad companies and other 
industrial concerns. America has a large number. 

To select one near at hand and to illustrate the 
workings of the scheme, I will take the case of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company of New York. Mr. 
H. H. Vreeland, its president, has published an 
instructive statement of the reasons which led him 
to organize a systematic means of support for men 
who have become incapacitated for duty by age or 
other infirmity. Mr. Vreeland declares that he, in 
common with other heads of manufacturing or rail- 
road or commercial institutions, realizes that the 
proposition is one not based upon a charitable idea, 
but a wise plan from the standpoint of increasing 
efficiency. When he took charge of the interests 
grouped under the name of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company, he found a notable lack of unity of inter- 
ests among the men employed on the various car 
lines thruout the city. The brevity and uncertainty 
of the tenure of their employment was notorious. 
The men were employed in the majority of cases 
thru political influences with very little reference to 
their capacity or adaptability to the work they were 
expected to perform. This brought the natural 
result that the discharges among four thousand men 
amounted to three hundred a month or 3,600 a year. 
Thirty-six hundred men discharged out of four thou- 
sand is 90 per cent. of the employes. Note that 
ninety per cent. of the men were discharged each 
year. One of Mr. Vreeland’s first reforms was to 
insist upon character, health, and intelligence as 
qualifications necessary in order to enter the ranks. 
Coincident with this improvement in choosing the 
men, was a system of discipline designed to inspire 
confidence and loyalty. No man was to be deprived 
of his employment without a hearing and for reasons 
that were explained to him. 

Next, the corporation provided for the voluntary 
and involuntary retirement of employes between the 
ages of sixty-five and seventy years who have been 
in the employ of the company over twenty-five 
years. The fund from which the payments will be 
made are appropriated each year by the company 
from its earnings. Mr. Vreeland says the object of 
establishing this pension system is the recognition 
and encouragement of loyal service by securing 
the future welfare of the aged and infirm employes. 

The results of these measures, Mr. Vreeland de- 
clares, are manifest in all sorts of gratifying ways. 
While the growth of the business has increased the 
number of employes from 4,000 to 15,000, the number 
of discharges has decreased from 90 per cent. to less 
than 1 percent. With four times as many employes 
there are not now as many discharges in a month as 
there were formerly in a single day. Nearly four 
times as many men are employed; less than one- 
thirtieth as many are found unsatisfactory. “My 
men,” says Mr. Vreeland, ‘“‘have acquired dignity, 
responsibility, and efficiency.” They have formed 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Association, justly 
regarded as the most effective organization of its 
kind in existence. It pays its own bills, nurses its 
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own sick, buries its own dead, secures its members 
free medical attendance, one-half wages in case of 
illness, and $300 in case of death; to say nothing of 
its social side, its monthly entertainments, its library 
of 15,000 volumes, and its club rooms. 

This is one instance of a company seeking to ad- 
vance its prosperity by a systematic and successful 
effort to increase the prosperity of its members. I 
present it as a type of what is being done by many 
organizations. [I beg your consideration of parallels 
between the case of a street car company and that of 
a school system. 


Corporations Pay Pensions for Corporate Interests. 


The work directed by Mr. Vreeland has for its 
object the increased efficiency and prosperity of his 
company. That work is especially interesting be- 
cause it involved an improvement of a great body of 
men. Such a movement is always inspiring. But 
I am not sure that such a work could have secured 
sufficient support from the authorities to carry it on, 
had not the so-called practical side of increased 
dividends to the stock holders been kept prominent. 

In our own case there are always two views more 
or less intensified whenever it is proposed to do any- 
thing affecting the teacher’s position; one, that the 
teacher is such a hard-working, pitiable person that 
something philanthropic ought to be done for her. 
The other is that public education ought to be made 
better and that the surest way to make it better is to 
put the teacher in a better condition to furnish educa- 
tion. 

The first view always seems to me a poor one for 
us to suggest. As mere persons, unrelated to any- 
thing else, I can see no reason why we are more 
deserving of charity than any other worthy persons 
who are engaged in honest labor. It is because the 
future citizens of the Commonwealth, at a very 
plastic age, are coming under our influence that I 
see strong reasons why the public should exert itself 
to be sure that our influence is good. It is of pecu- 
liar interest to the people to see that the teachers 
are unusually well treated because that is the way to 
get the children of the Nation well treated. We 
make a mistake to whine and complain of how hard 
our work is. If we took more pains to let it be 
known how many interesting, humorous, cheerful, 
and fascinating things there are about teaching, we 
would not only receive a more generous support 
from the public but we would, I think, soon make 
what we do more interesting, humorous, cheerful, 
and fascinating. So it seems to me that we ought 
to drop the proposition that we should be better 
treated because we suffer so. I think we should 
encourage the view that we are intensely anxious 
that the efficiency of public education be increased. 
Instead of trying to howl down every man who 
criticises public education, how would it do to keep 
prominent the idea that we, too, want to improve 
the schools and that we, too, have plans—plans that 
we believe to be better than his? 

At any rate I should like to propose that we dis- 
cuss the changes made in the Metropolitan Street 
Railroad Company in the way that they might affect 
us and with the same intent—to make our service 
better. 

Now, note that these men were employed mainly 
thru political influence with too much disregard for 
their capacity or their adaptability to the work they 
were expected to perform. Of course, such men 
could not do efficient work or bring into the company 
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the earnings of which the property was capable. 
The new management insisted on character, health, 
and intelligence. The new methods of street trans- 
portation, substituting electric for horse power, 
made men of character, health, and intelligence a 
necessity ; otherwise the losses would have destroyed 
the business. Similar novelties in education have 
made the old type of teaching}impossible in our 
modern schools. High schools go farther into the 
realms of knowledge than colleges did fifty years ago. 
A primary school teacher in a modern school must 
know so much science, mathematics, phonics, physi- 
ology, psychology, and bookkeeping as would have 
put the old-time teacher out of business. To main- 
tain this twentieth century school course up to a 
degree of adequate efficiency is impossible with 
teachers appointed and maintained by political 
influence without regard for character, health, and 
intelligence. The old way of choosing teachers is 
dying out with the most remarkable unanimity; the 
method introduced by President Vreeland: selection 
for efficiency, is taking its place. Notice, next, that 
Mr. Vreeland says that the square deal in governing 
the men is necessary in order to secure their loyalty 
and their efficient service. That, as applied to the 
management of teachers, is a theme that you and I 
could talk about for the rest of the evening and have 
enough left for asupplement. The curious phenom- 
enon that in somany large school systems in America 
the teachers and superintendent are pulling apart 
is one that cannot fail to suggest study and recom- 
mendations for reform. 

But Mr. Vreeland’s last institution for railroad 
men is the one which is most prominent now in your 
minds and for which during ten minutes more I am 
going to ask your interest in my discussion. 


The Pension System as an Attraction for Good Teachers. 


Mr. Vreeland institutes a pension system for his 
employes because he thinks that it will tend to 
attract and retain in the service of the company a 
high class of talent. Does education need to attract 
and retain a high class of talent? From what I have 
seen of teaching it seems to be easy to prove that it 
is so important a necessity and so complex a process 
that it needs higher talent than railroading, manu- 
facturing, banking, law, or medicine. I think you 
won’t have any difficulty at all in proving this if you 
turn your attention to it. But education isn’t get- 
ting or retaining the highest class of talent in this 
country by any manner of means. None of the 
first-class men in my set in school or college went into 
teaching. When teaching was all done by men the 
men teachers averaged very much below second rate. 
When women first took up teaching it was practically 
the only high-class work open to women. For this 
reason teaching has attracted first-rate women and 
second-rate men; but so many more high-grade 
occupations are now opening to women that many 
of the brightest self-supporting women are being 
attracted out of teaching. 

In New York City if you count up the brilliant 
women who are filling important places in other than 
educational work you will be struck with the large 
percentage of these women who were once teachers 
but were attracted out of that calling. The in- 
creased complexity of teaching makes it necessary 
that we shall keep as many of these bright people 
as we can. The two most effective ways are either 
to assure them as much income in teaching as they 
can get in their other occupations or to guarantee 
them a competence for life. Now you know well 
enough that the public will not pay such teachers 
as much as they can get elsewhere. If we had time 
we could show the reasons for this, but the public 
will give the assurance of a competence till death, 
and this is an attractive promise to the kind of men 
and women that really love teaching as an art; the 
kind of men and women we want to get and keep. 
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I therefore recommend the establishment of a pension 
system because it will give better schools by attract- 
ing and retaining better teachers. jet. fb p= 

May I recommend a pension secondly because it 
will make better schools by withdrawing from the 
class-rooms those who have outgrown efficient ser- 
vice? To care for young boys and girls is to care 
for as valuable interests as the country possesses. 
Here are children full of fresh, vigorous life, impa- 
tient of restraint, following impulse even to rashness, 
but hoping for the best, looking forward to the future. 
They require for their guidance those who are able 
thoroly to sympathize with them and who are strong 
enough to direct them. They need some one to 
whom they will look with a desire to imitate. We 
cannot expect the young to look upon old men and 
women as exemplars. Age is too cautious, too slow 
for them. The old man is too ree r with his “‘ per- 
haps” and his “‘possibly.” Disappointment and 
deception have made him too poor in hope and con- 
fidence to supply the enthusiasm requisite to inspire 
a class. My aged teachers were too sure that I was 
going to fail in my lessons to furnish for me the 
incentive that a child should have. For them, labor 
was too often pain and sorrow. Our schools need 
the best workers the world has and it needs themin 
their prime, not in their afternoon. But -sehool » 
boards hesitate to turn off a faithful teacher that has 
grown gray in the service and to condemn her to the 
sufferings of indigence and the humiliation of de- 
pendence. There should be honorable retirement 
for our faithful teachers as of our old soldiers. There 
can not be such without provision for their main- 
tenance in comfort and respectability. Therefore 
there is recommended a pension system in order that 
education may be improved by the retirement of 
those too old to teach well. 


The Pension System as a Preservative of Teaching Efficiency. 


Mr. Vreeland makes much of the fact that street 
railway service is improved by the feeling of the men 
that their future is safe. I think I shall not be con- 
tradicted when I say that the feelings of a teacher 
have even more to do with the success of a school 
than the feelings of an employe have to do with the 
prosperity of a street railway. For teaching is 
essentially an affair of the spirit and needs to be done 
by those who are in high spirits. Personality, 
enthusiasm, patience, hope, cheerfulness, inspira- 
tion, are more of teaching than even scholarship is. 
These are things of the spirit. Everybody knows 
how corrosive of the spirit is dread of future hard- 
ship, dread of distress, and dread of mortification. 
That is the condition of mind of the teacher when 
she looks into the future. Of this worried state of 
mind there must be a preventive in order that the 
teacher may do good work. Unless the public 
removes that feeling of dread the children of the 
public cannot be well taught, because they are taught 
by distressed and worried women. For that reason, 
in order that good work in the schools may be done 
by teachers who are assured that their life will be 
protected against beggary, who are assured that they 
may spend their days to the end as gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, the establishment of a pension system 
is recommended. 

I have asked you to note what is done to increase 
the efficiency of the work of certain organizations of 
laborers, I have discussed the purpose of the pension 
system in such organizations. I have tried to show 
the ground for my belief that a pension system for 
teachers would attract and retain better talent, 
would result in the withdrawal of men and women 
too old to work and would greatly increase the 
efficiency of all engaged in teaching. I have advo- 
cated it not as a charitable institution for the per- 
sonal benefit of teachers but as a matter of public 
policy for securing good service in educating the 
people’s children. 
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Famous Latin Hymns and Poems. 


A note in a church hymnal calling attention to the fact that “ Jerusalem the Golden” was a translation from an old 

Latin hymn, brought to mind the fact that many pee who leave school more or less familiar with Caesar’s little difficul- 

ties with the Gauls, with the storms ‘and love affairs that beset the Pius Aeneas, and perhaps with the ‘‘ enteuthen 

4 0 vasa Qs exelaunce” of Xenophon,—have hardly so much as heard of the beautiful old Latin hymns and poems which are quite 
ales worthy of consideration. THE Scuoot JouRNAL of February 24 contains what is probably the most famous of all the poems 
written by the Latin fathers, ‘‘ Dies Irae.’”” On March 31 appeared ‘‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus’; on April 28, “ Veni Creator 

Spiritus.’ Other poems will be given from time to time. It is suggested that teachers and pupils study both the original 


Latin and the translation. 


Stabat Mater Dolorosa. TRANSLATION. 
Written in the thirteenth century, by Fra Jacopone, a Stood the afflicted mother weeping, 
Franciscan friar of Umbria. Of this poem, Dr. Neale says: Near the cross her station keeping, 
The Stabat Mater is the most pathetic of medieval poems. Whereon hung her Son and Lord. 





Stabat Mater dolorosa Thru whose spirit sympathizing, 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, Sorrowing and agonizing, 
_ Dum pendebat filius; Also passed the cruel sword. 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Manila Contristff#fso_et dolentem, Oh! how mournful and distressed 
Pertransivit gladius. Was _— — = ~~ blessed 
«4s . Mother of the only Son, 
Se la ee Trembling, grieving, bosom heaving, 
Mater unigeniti While perceiving, scarce believing, 
| a _, Que meerebat et dolebat, Pains of that Illustrious One! 
it mune ree Pie-mater-dum-videbet Who the man, who, called a brother, 
Nati peenas inclyti! Would not weep, saw he <i gol eeaal 
uis est homo qui non fleret, In such deep distress and wild? 
k Cesta - videret Who could i sad —— a 
In tanto supplicio? Witnessing that mother tender 
Quis non posset contristari Agonizing with her child? 
Piam matrem contemplari ‘ — P 
Doleniem eum fio ate em 
Pro peccatis sue gentis, Given to the scourger’s rod; 
Vidit Jesum in tormentis, Saw her darling offspring dying, 
Et flagellis subditum. Desolate, forsaken, crying, 
Vidit suum dulcem natum, Yield his spirit up to God. 


Morientem, desolatum, 


Dum emisit spiritum. Make me feel thy sorrow’s power 


That with thee L tears may shower, 





Eia mater, fons amoris, Tender mother, fount of love! 
Me sentire vim doloris Make my heart with love unceasing 
Fac, ut tecum lugeam. Burn toward Christ the Lord, that pleasing 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum I may be to him above. 
— In amando Christum Deum, P 
Tib2z Ut ii complaceam. Holy mother, this be granted: 
: That the slain one’s wounds be planted 
Sancta Mater, istud agas, Firmly in my heart to bide. 
Crucifixi fige plagas Of him wounded, all astounded— 4 
Corde meo valide. Depths unbounded for me sounded— ka 
Tui nati vulnerati, All the pangs with me divide. bi 
Tam dignati pro me pati, , , + 
Pcenas mecum divide. com a ~— thee in union; i 
Fac me vere tecum flere, ' in his orief ae edness 
Crucifixo condolere, Near the cross, with tears unfailing : 
| PPI teks aglvinome 4 _ I would join thee in thy wailing ; 
a ~Peete Matg ’ Here as long as I shall live. i 
In planctu desidero. Maid of maidens, all excelling! ' 
Virgo virginum preclara, Be = sii me repelling; too: * 
Mihi jam non sis amara; ake thou mea mourner, too; ti 
Ts snes Aenea aaiaaneen Make me bear about Christ’s dying, 8 
——? Share h hame defying; 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem, ae aca oe wanes 
Passionis fac consortem, ee eer 
Et plagas recolere. Wound for wound be there created; 


With the cross intoxicated 

For thy dear Son’s sake, I pray— 
May I, fired with pure affection, 
Virgin, have thru thee protection 

In the solemn Judgment Day. 


Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
Cruce hac inebriari, 

Et cruore filii; 
Inflammatus et accensus; 
Per te, Virgo, sim defensus 


In die judicii. Let me by the cross be warded, 
Fac me cruce custodiri, By the death of Christ be guarded, 
Morte Christi preemuniri, Nourished by divine supplies. 

Confoveri gratia. When the body death hath riven, 
Quando corpus morietur, Grant that to the soul be given 
Fac ut anime donetur Glories bright of Paradise. 


Paradisi gloria. Translated by ABRAHAM COLES. 
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“ Allusions ” in Virgil’s AEneid. 


By C. S. Griffin, New York. 


Book VI. 


Continued from THe Scuoot Journat April 28. 


Line 299.—Charon, son of Erebus, who carried the 
shades of the dead in his boat across the rivers of the 
lower world. He was paid for the service an obolus, 
which was placed in the mouth of every corpse 
before burial. He is represented as an old man, 
with dirty beard and dishevelled dress. 


Line 334.—Leucaspis, one of the companions of 
Aeneas. 


Line 336.—The south wind, often used as a general 
term for the wind. 


Line 337.—Palinurus, see Book ITI, line 202. 


Line 392.—Charon had good reason for regretting 
that he had carried Hercules across the Styx when 
the latter came there after Cerberus; he was put in 
chains for a year for so doing. 


Line 393.—Pirithous, king of the Lapithe in 
Thessaly, and Theseus, who was his intimate friend, 
each resolved to wed a daughter of Jupiter. With 
the aid of his friend, Theseus carried off Helen from 
Sparta. Pirithous, still more ambitious, determined 
to carry off Proserpina, wife of King Pluto. The 
two friends descended to the lower world, where 
they were seized by Pluto and fastened to a rock. 
There they remained until Hercules’ visit: The 
latter freed Theseus, but allowed Pirithous to remain 
in torment. Charon’s regret that he had carried the 
two friends over the Styx was occasioned by the fact 
that their errand was the seizing of Proserpina. 


Line 398.—The Amphrysus was a river in Thessaly 
near which Apollo had tended his flocks. The epi- 
thet Amphrysian properly belonged to him accord- 
ingly, but it is here applied to the Sibyl, as prophetess 
of Apollo. 


Line 445.—Phaedra, daughter of Minos and wife 
of Theseus. Detected by her husband in an un- 
truth, she made way with herself. Procris, wife of 
Cephalus, was accidently killed by her husband with 
a spear, while out hunting. Cadmus, on the day of 
his marriage to Harmonia, was given a necklace 
which afterwards became fatal to all who owned it. 
Polynices, who inherited it, gave it to Eriphyle, wife 
of Amphiaraus, as an enticement to get her to per- 
suade her husband to undertake the expedition 
against Thebes, where he perished. She was slain 
by her son as a punishment. 


Line 446.—Euadne, or Evadne, threw herself upon 
the funeral pyre of her husband Capaneus. Pasi- 
phaé, queen of Minos, became enamored of a bull. 
By the aid of Daedalus her desire was gratified, and 
she gave birth to the Minataur, a monster half bull, 
half man. Laodamia, wife of the Grecian Protesi- 
_ killed herself because of her husband’s death at 

roy. 


Line 448.—Caeneus, one of the Lapithae, was 
originally a maiden named Cenis. She was beloved 
by Neptune, and was changed by the god into a man. 
As a man he took part in the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts and the Calydonian hunt. In the battle 
between the Lapithae and the Centaurs he was 
buried by the latter under a mass of trees, but he was 
changed into a bird. In the lower world, according 
to Virgil, he recovered his female form. 


Line 474.—Sychaeus, see Book I, line 341. 


Line 479.—Tydeus, one of the Seven against 
Thebes, and father of Diomedes. 


Line 480.—Parthenopaeus, one of the Seven against 
Thebes. Adrastus, a Grecian king. 


Line 483.—Glaucus, Medon, Thersilochus, Trojan 
heroes. 


Line 484.—The descendants of Antenor were 
called Antenoridae. Polyboetes, a Trojan priest. 


Line 485.—Idaeus, a charioteer of Priam, king of 
Troy. 


Line 495.—Deiphobus, son of Priam, and husband 
of Helen after the death of Paris. 


Line 503.—Pelasgi, supposed to have been the 
original inhabitants of Greece as well as of other 
countries and islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Here used for the Greeks. 


Line 505.—Empty tomb, or cenotaph. Rhoe- 
at a promontory on the Hellespont, northwest of 
roy. 


Line 511.—Lacaena, Helen. 


Line 525—Menelaus, king of Sparta and Helen’s 
former husband. 


Line 535.—Aurora was, according to Homer and 
some other writers, supposed to accompany the sun 
thruout the day, not completing her work until even- 
ing. Each morning she rose from the couch of 
Tithonus, and on a chariot drawn by the swift horses 
Lampus and Phaéthon, she ascended up to heaven 
to announce the coming light of the sun to gods and 
mortals. 


Line 542.—Elysium, the abode of the blest in the 
lower world. 


Line 543.—Tartarus, the abode of the lost in the 
lower world. 


Line 551.—Phlegethon, a river of the lower world: 
from a Greek word meaning burn. 


Line 555.—Tisiphone, one of the furies. By the 
later writers they were usually limited to three in 
number, Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megaera. They 
punished men after death, and seldom appeared 
upon earth. According to Homer they inhabited 
Erebus, where they remained quiet until some curse 
pronounced upon a criminal called them into activity. 
The crimes which they punished were disobedience 
to parents, lack of respect to old age, perjury, murder, 
violation of the law of hospitality, and improper 
conduct toward suppliants. 


Line 566.—Rhadamanthus, son of Jupiter and 
Europa, and brother of King Minos of Crete. Be- 
cause of his justice thru life, he was made, after his 
death, one of the judges of the lower world. 


Line 576.—Hydra, a monster not to be identified 
with the Lernaean hydra which Hercules fought. 


Line 579.—Mt. Olympus, the home of the gods. 


Line 580.—The Titans, sons and daughters of 
Coelus and Terra, were twelve in number. They 
were conquered in their contest with the Olympian 
gods, and were destroyed by the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter. 
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Line 582.—Aloidae, Otus, and Ephialtes; so-called 
because they were reputed to be sons¥of Aloeus. 
They were really, however, sons of Neptune, by 
Iphimedia, Aloeus’ wife. The two boys were re- 
nowned for their extraordinary strength. When 
they were nine years old the body of each measured 
about fifteen feet in breadth by thirty-five feet in 
height. At this age they threatened the gods with 
war, and they attempted to pile Mt. Ossa upon Mt. 
Olympus, and Mt. Pelion upon Ossa. They put the 
god Mars in chains and kept himtin prison for thirteen 
months. Apollo destroyed them before their beards 
began to appear. 


Line 585.—Salmoneus, king of Elis; cast into Tar- 
tarus for imitating the thunder of Jove. 


Line 595.—Tityon; son of Terra, was a giant in 
Euboea. He attempted to offer violence to Latona, 
but was killed by the arrows of Dianafor Apollo; 
according to other accounts, by a flash of lightning 
sent by Jupiter. 


Line 601.—The Lapithae, a race of Thessaly, who 
fought with the Centaurs at the marriage of Piri- 
thous, king of the Lapithae. Ixion, king of the 
Lapithae and father of Pirithous, was carried to 
heaven by Jupiter, despite numerous crimes, and 
allowed to sit at his table. Ixion was so ungrateful 
as to try to.win the love of Juno. As a punishment 
Mercury chained him by the hands and feet to a 
wheel, said to roll perpetually. Pirithous, according 
to Virgil, suffers like punishment. 


Line 617.—The punishment of Sisyphus was roll- 
ing uphill a great rock which rolled back as soon as 
itreached thesummit. This torture is here extended 
to others. 


Line 618.—Theseus, punished thus for his at- 
tempt to carry off Proserpina. Phlegyas, who 
burned the temple of Apollo at Delphi, was pun- 
ished by thus being compelled to confess his sin. 


Line 630.—The walls of Pluto’s palace were of iron 
wrought in the forges of the Cyclopes. 


Line 645.—Orpheus. 
Line 657.—Paean, a name applied to Apollo. 


“ Line 659.—Eridanus, the Greek name for the river 
O. 


Languor and weakness, due to the depleted condition of 
the = are overcome by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
vitalizer 
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A Lesson in History: 


Roger Williams and His Son Joseph. 


A Quaint Epitaph. 
On an ancient gravestone in a small graveyard 
in Roger Williams Park, in Providence, R. L., is 
clearly legible the following quaint epitaph: 


Here lies the body of Joseph Williams, Esq., son of Roger 
Williams, Esq., who was the first white man that came to 
Providence; he was born 1644; he died August 17, 1724, in 
the 81st year of his age. 

In King Philip’s War he courageously went thru 
And the native Indians he bravely did subdue; 
And now he’s gone down to the grave, and he will be no more, 
Until it please Almighty God his body to restore, 
Into some proper shape as he seems fit to be, 
Perhaps like a Grain of Wheat, as Paul sets forth, you see. 
i Cor:” AV... 37. 

Joseph Williams and his wife were not long 
parted, for in the same enclosure is another blue 
stone, recording the death of Lydia, his wife, just 
twenty-three days later than the death of her hus- 
band. The inscription on this stone is as follows: 


IN MEMORY OF 
LYDIA 


WILLING WIFE OF 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
WHO DIED SEPTEMBER 

THE 9TH, 1724 

IN THE EIGHTIETH 

YEAR OF HER AGE, 

It will be remembered that the Indians, under 
the lead of King Philip, determined to exterminate 
the white men. At Providence the citizens nearly 
all left their homes and fled. Less than thirty men 
“‘stayed, and went not away.”’ Among them was 
Roger Williams, then past three-score-and-ten. He 
had accepted a captain’s cone and was active 
in the war. 

When the excited tallow appeared, in force, 
on the heights, northward of the little town, Roger 
Williams, staff in hand, ‘‘fearlessly went forth to 
meet them,” hoping, as on former occasions, to 
appease their vengeance. Some of the old warriors 
advanced to meet him, with whom he remonstrated. 
He admonished them of the power and vengeance of 
the English. ‘‘ Massachusetts,” said he, ‘‘can raise 
thousands of men at this moment, and if you kill 
them, the King of England will supply their places 
as fast as they fall.’”’ ‘‘ Well,’ answered one of the 
chieftains, ‘‘let them come. We are ready for 
them. But as for you, Brother Williams, you are 
a good man. You have been kind to us many 
years. Not a hair of your head shall be touched.” 
The Indians destroyed thirty deserted houses. 
Among these was the home of John Smith, who 
was at the time the town clerk. To save them 
from the flames of the burning house; he threw 
the town records into the river. They were after- 
wards found and may now be seen in the possession 
of the city clerk, and they ‘‘bear plenary evidence 
of the twofold dangers they escaped, and the 
twofold injury they suffered.” 

Massachusetts. WILLIAM A. Mowry. 

BPN 


For Pupils to Translate. 


On the walls of an old house there has hung for at 
least thirty-five years the following motto. It is 
worked in fancy worsteds on perforated canvas. 

GOETTLICHER HAUSSEGEN. 
“Wo Glaube, da Liebe; 
Wo Liebe, da Friede; 
Wo Friede, da Segen; 
Wo Segen, da Gott; 
Wo Gott, keine Noth.” 





ee hhh 
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Examples for Algebra Reviews. 


It is often advantageous to test pupils’ knowledge, or rather 
to afford them an opportunity to test it for themselves, in 
order that you and wd — be sure how thoroly grounded 
= are in the principles which must be mastered for clear 
understanding of algebra. The exercises given below are 
intended for this purpose, as well as to supplement the 
problems and exercises found in the text-books in use in the 
various schools. 


Exercise |. Numerical Values. 
Ifa = 1,b = 2,c = 3, d = 4, find the values of 
1. 38a+4b+ 5c—6d. 
2. ab+ac+ad+be+bd+ed. 
3. a? +b?+c?+2ab+2ac—2be. 
4. abe+bed+cda+dab. 
5. abe+3bed + 5cda—7Tdab. 
6. a®+b'+c+38abe. 
7. 2a—6ab + 4ac’—4c' + 3d. 
8. 3sab—}b* + 2ac—2c +d + Sad. 
9. $a°b + hb%c+ 3c%'d + fda. 
10. (a+b) (c+d) + (b+c) (b+d). 
11. ab (a+b) + be (b+c) + ca (c+a). 


12. ja+b)'+(c+a)} x j (c+a'—(a+b)*t 











a b c 
as. $46" cae" ass 
14. a—b+c  b—c+d c+d—a 
b+e—d c+d—a’ d+a—b 
da ad.cd ac. be ab 
15. ab be ‘a a cd be 
@—-B+c? a’+b?+c? 
16. —— 
a—b+e at+b+e 
17 a’ + be +o Pm +t 
* b+ ch + de dt — qd 
@b+be+ed+ da 
18. 


(a+b) (¢+d)— } (d—a) + (e—b) t 
ab’c + (ad?—b*)c—bd? 





19. 
° (bc?—ad’)* 
_92 oh — ye 
20. 5a 7, 2b—c ,4e 2d 
6b—8c  3c—2d°*3b—2a 
21 5a+4b  8a+8c . 2b+3c 


2c+4d ° 7b+2d~° 4at+5d 


3b-—c..5-d. 3b oc 
a Sek Sa oe 

3b ( 6c—b cd—c) . 2c—1 
~ Eos a b 


24. If a=}, find the values of 2/(2a*+a* +a) 
1 1 2 
and #( a 


a 
25. If a= v2, b= v3, c=4, and d=0, find the value of 
Vv b(vty te) (+e) (U+a’) | 
26. If a=6, b=5, r=2, y=3, find the value of 
¥ b(e +)? +P (« +a) (b—22) t +P 1 n(b-y)*} 
27. If a=1, b=2, c=3, d=0, find the value of 
P(b—-a+ 7 { 4(c—a) | —¥/ } 3(8a+5b+3e—20) | 
If a=16, b=10, x«=5, y=1, find the value of 
(a-y) | V2bx + x? + v4 (a—2x)(b+y) t 
29. If a=}, b=3, find the value of 
(a Yl—a2+b V1 —b*) + (a V1—b?—b 1 —a’) 
30. Ifa=4, and x=2, find the value of 


to 
io/2) 


Zax 6 (ax) _—29x* 
(a—x a ¥(2a+4x) 64a 
/(3—2x") +x 
31. = . 
If x=1, evaluate x'—x(1—3x) 


6 bt 7 3 
82. If a=4, b=1, c=8, evaluate » (=) +24 =) 
_33._ Find the difference between be and 23, 3ab and 3a +b, 
d* and 3d, when a=1, b=2, c=3, and d=4. 
34. Prove that a’—5a+6=0, when a=2 or 3; and 32? 
—53z2 +34=0, when x=17 or 3. 
35. If x=1, y=}, z={§, prove that (x+y) (x—y) yz—x 
and x*y—y’ are equal. 
36. Show that, if r=1, y=10, z=100, 
xty x? ty’ _y+z 10y*—11 
yt2 y®t22 x+y y? 
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37. Express the numbers 
12, 21, 23, 32, 34, 43, 123, 134, 412, 
431, 204, 1234, 3241, 4013, 3002, 

using the letters a, b, c, d, instead of the digits, supposing 
@—=1,.0—2 ¢—4,.a—4. 

38. Why is not a Xo=a on the ground that to multiply 
a quantity by zero means not to multiply it at all ? 

ANSWERS. 

3. 12. 4. 50. 5. 82. 6. 54. 7. 2. q 
9. 94. 10: bY. 11. 48. 12. 2990. 13. 1,4. 44. 442 12 
a. 4. 17. 19. 1% 3H. 14 DS D1. 14, 
22. 124. 23. 2% 24.1,2. 25. 21. 26.9. 27. 0. 28. 
536. 29. 33. 30. 7}. 31. 54. 32. 3§. 33. 17, 1, 52. 
35. Each of the expressions is equal to 21, and therefore they 
are equal. 36. Each of the expressions is equal to ,. 37. 
10a+6, 10b+a, 10b+c, 10c+b, 10e+d, 10d+e, 100a+10b +c, 
100a+10c+d, 100d+10a+b, 100d+10c+a, 100b +d,1000a + 
1006+10c+d, 1000c+100b+10d+a,1000b+10a+c, 1000c 
+b. 38. Because a Xo means not to multiply a at all, i. e., 
not to take a at all for addition, the result must be o, and not a. 


Exercise Il. Positive and Negative Quantities. 


1. Amanearns z dollars and spends y dollarsa day. How 
much does he save each day? If z=5, y=7, how would you 
interpret the meaning of your answer? 


2. A man’s assets amount to p dollars and his liabilities 
to q dollars. How much is he worth? If p be less than q, 
what would the result mean? 

3. A man goes due east m miles and then turns and goes 
due west n miles. What distance does he travel, and how far 
is he from the starting point? Explain fully why you add the 
distances in the one case and subtract the one from the other 
in the other case. Give the meaning of the result when n is 
greater than m, say when m=100 and n=200. 

4. Aand B begin to play with certain sums of money. A 
wins so much that his money is double B’s. What kind of 
answer will you have (1) when A has less than double B’s 
money to begin with, and (2) when A has more than double 
B’s money to begin with? 

5. The sum of three numbers is 12. 
another 6, what is the third? 

6. Aand B together have £50. If A has £30, how much 
has B? If A had £60, how much would B then have? 


y 


7. A man whose age is 40 has a son 9 years old. When 
will the father be twice as old as the son? If, in solving a 
problem like the above, you get the required number equal to 
a minus quantity, how would you explain the result? Illus- 
trate your answer by stating the problem in a different man- 
ner. 

8. A is 72 and B is two-thirds of that age. 
be five times as old as B? 

ANSWERS. 

1. z—y dollars. The saving of —2 dollars means the borrow- 
ing of 2 dollarsaday. 2. p—g. If p be less than q, the man 
must be in debt g—p dollars. 3. m+n miles, m—n miles. 
When m=100, and n=200, m—n=100—200=—100, which 
means that the man is 100 miles to the west of the starting 

oint. 4. When A has less than double B’s money to 

egin with, and this money together with what A wins be- 
comes double B’s money, then A actually wins some money. 
But when A has more than double B’s money to begin with, 
and this money after he wins a certain sum, becomes double 
B’s, that is, his money after he wins becomes less than what 
he had at first, then A must have lost some money. In (1) 
the answer will be positive, and in (2) negative. 5. —2. 
6. $20, —$10. 7. 22 years. If the required number be 
equal to a minus quantity, that would mean that the father 
was so many years back twice as old as the son. 8. —42 
years, that is, 42 years back, when the son was 6, and the 
father 30, the father was five times as old as the son. 


Addition. 


1a Bay pee 8. 115. 


a™ Giese 


One of them is 8, 


When will A 


Exercise Ill. 
I. Solve 

1. A man bought a horse for p dollars and a carriage for q 
dollars. How much did the horse and the carriage cost him? 

2. A gentleman sold a house for m dollars and its furniture 
for n dollars. How much did he receive for the house and the 
furniture? 

3. A person bought a picture for x cents. Had he paid 
y cents more for it, what would have been the price of the 
picture? If y be negative and greater than x, how would you 
interpret the meaning of your answer? 

4. A man made three speculations gaining p, g, and r 
dollars. If p=100, g=200, and r= —500, how much did he 
gain? 

5. If I give away a dollars to A, b dollars to B, c dollars to 
C, and d dollars to D, how much do I give away in all? Ifa 
= —30, b= —20, c=10, and d=40, how is my purse affected? 

6. A boy receives x dollars from his father, y dollars from 
his mother, and z dollars froma brother. If z=5, y=10, and 
z= —20, how much does he receive in all? 

7. A bankrupt owes x dollars to A, y dollars to B, and z 
dollars to C. How much does he owe in all? If c=,—1000, 
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— —5000, and z= —2000, what is the amount of his debt? 
xplain what you mean by the debt of a negative quantity. 
II. Find the value of a+b+c+d+e+ 

1. When a=2, b=3, c=4, d=5, e=6, and f=7. 

2. _ When a= —2, b= —3, c= —4, d= —5, e= —6, and 


y.. 
3. When a= —2, b=3, c= —4, d=5, e= —6, and /=7. 
4. When a=2, b= —3, c=4, d= —5, e=6, and j= —7. 
III. Add together 
1. 2a, 3a, 9a, 7a, lla. 
> #, 42, 32,82, 25z-. 
3. —3y,—8y,—1l5y,—23y. 
4. —c,—S8c,—21c,—17c. 
5. 2p,—3p, p,—p,—5p, 6p. 
6. 8mn,—2mn,—6mn, mn. 
7. fa,+4a, + ha. 
8. $2,—}2, + S2,—2, + iz. 
9. ab—}ab, + ,ab,—}ab, + Lab,—ab, + F,ab. 
10. a+2b—3c, 2a—3b+¢,—3a+b+42e. 
11. 5a+4b—3c, 4a—3b + 5c,—3a + 5b + 4c. 
12. 15x—13y+9z,—18x + 12y + 14z, 162+ 6y—3z. 
13. 21p—10q + 14r,—15p + 17g—19r,—9p—10g + 2r. 
14. a™—b"+cP, 2a™+3b"—2cP, am+5b"—c7. 
15. 12ab—15ac + 19bc,—13ab + 19ac—17be. 
16. 3a°*—2ab—2ac, 2b’+3ab+3bc, 3c?>—2ac—2be. 
17. 2+2°—2r+1, 32°—52? + 4x—2, 92° 4+ 82°>—7x4+ 5. 
18. 5zy—3az+7, 6ry + 4bxr—3, 4az—2ry +c,—19 +az 
—ry. 
19. 3a°*—2ab*+ 5ab*, 5a°b>—3ab? + 4b*, 3ab°—2b?+2a°, 50° 
—4a’*+3a°b. 
20. 4a—}b+ jc, ta—tb—4c, 4a+4b+ke. 
21. a—}b+ }c—}d,—}c+ }a—lb+d, }d—!b+c—a, ta— 
2d +b—&c, 8a—6b + 3c—4d. : 
22. 5ab’?+ 3a*b, 3ab’—4a°d. 
23. 3a°b—5ab*?+7b*, 2a’—4a*b + 2ab’>—3b*. 
24. a’—3ab—4b’, 2b°—3b*? +c’, abh—}b?+b*, 2ab—4b*. 
25. §2°—3ry—y’,  y— ay? +22’, ry—hy’ + y’, 2ry—hy’. 
26. a’—4a?x+ jar’—j2', a’ + ha?2x4+4ax?+ g2*, 2a°—lha?x 
+7saxr?+ 2". 
IV. If r=a+2b—3c, y=b+2c—3a, and z=c+2a—3b, show 
that r+y+z=0. 
VV. Ifa=3r—2y +z, b=3y—2z+ 2, c=3z—2x+y, show that 
at+b+c=22r+2y+2z. 
VI. Why is not 5a—3a=2 on the ground that 5—3=2, 
and a—a is nothing? 
ANSWERS. 


I. 1. p+q dollars. 2. m+n dollars. 3. x+y cents. If 
y be negative and greater than z, the answer means that in- 
stead of aying anything, he received a’sum equal to the 
numerical excess of yoverz. 4.—200 pounds. 5.a+b+c+d 
dollars. Not at all. 6.5 dollars. 7. x+y+z _ dollars. 
—8000 dollars. The debt of a negative quantity means that 
instead of having anything to pay, a certain sum is payable 
to him. 

II. 1. 27. 2. —27. 3.3. 4. —3. 

Aa0,  1:, Bde. 3. —49y. 4. —47c. 5. 0. 6. 
mn. 7. 33a. 8. tir. 9. jab. 10.0. 11. 6a+6b+6c. 
12. 132+5y+20z. 13. —3p—3q—3r. 14. 4a" +7b" —cr— 
c4, 15. —ab + 4ac + 2he. 16. 3a? + 2b? +3c* + ab— 4ac 4+ 
be. 17. 132°+4x7?—42 + 4. 18. 8xy +2az+ 4br+¢— 15. 
19. a*+6a?b+5ab?+7b?. 20. t8a—‘7b+ihic. 21. VWa— 
W7b+%5c—Thd, 22. 'Zab?>—Va2b. 23. 2a°+$a2b—3ab? + 
Yb. 24. a? +b?+c?. 25. §x?—hy? +227. 26. 4a°—ha?x 
+ Zax? + 352°. 

VI. In 5a—3a we are not to subtract 3 from 5, and a from 
a.- That would have been the meaning had the expressicn 
been (5+a)—(3+a). The expression as it stands means 
that three times a, i. e., a+a+a is to be subtracted from 
five times a,i.e.,a+a+a+a+a. If we take away the former 
from the latter, there will remain a+a, i. e., 2a. Hence 5a 
—3a=2a, and not 2. 


Exercise IV. Subtraction. 


1. A man has 30 coins, of which some are pennies and the 
rest are dimes; if he has x pennies, how many dimes has he? 

2. A person bought a house for p dollars. Had he paid q¢ 
cents less, what would have been the price of the house? 

3. The difference of two numbers is 5. If m be one cf 
them, what are the different ways in which the other can be 
expressed ? 

4. If p be added to a certain number and the result be g, 
what is the number? 


5. If p be subtracted from a certain number and the result 
- befg, what is the number? 
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6. A person has two horses and a carriage,.all worth 750 
dollars. If x dollars be the value of one horse, y dollars the 
value of the other horse, what is the value of the carriage? 

7. There are four numbers. One of them is greater than 
another by 10, greater than the third by 18, and greater than 
the fourth by 24. Ifthe greatest be x, what are the others? 

8. A man has in his purse x dimes and y quarters; if he 
receive as many dimes as he has in his purse and pay away his 
quarters and an equal number of dimes, how many coins will 
he have and what will be their value? 

9. Thesum of the ages of a father and a son is half of what 
it will be in 25 years. If the father be x years old, how old is 
the son? 

10. In the following pairs find which is the greater and by 
how much? 

+1 and—1,—13 and —17, —0 and—10, +5 and —10. 

11. How does a number that is —zx greater than y differ 
from a number that is +2 less than y? 

12. Write a series of 10 numbers beginning with 5, (1) each 
succeeding number being +2 less than the one preceding it; 
and (2) each succeeding number being —2 less than the one 
preceding it. 

13. Find the values of x—y, when x= +12 and y= +5. 

II. Subtract 

1. 3a—2b+c from 4a—3b + 2c. 





2. 12p+8q+4r from 8p + 4q + 12r. 

3. zy—axz+ yz from —ry + 2z—yz. 

4. ab—ac+cd—bd from ab +ac+cd + bd. 

5. 21lab+19ac+17ad from 1d5be + 13bd + Led. 


6. 22°—x?+32—2 from 3x'—5z* + 242—3xr + 1. 
7. 5x#y+3xry?—6ryz from 2x2y—B8xy? + 10zryz. 
8. 5a'—3a*b + 4a2b2 from 5b'—3b'*a + 4a2%b2. 
From 

1. 4a"+2x27?—327 take a“—b"+3z? and 2a"—3b"—x?. 

2. 3a—%b+ ic take 2a + 4b—4e. 

3. 2a—3b take 3a + 3b—3e. 

4. x2—}y+ztake }r—}y—}z. 

5. 4tx2+%y—3z take ja—hy + §z. 

6. 4y—Sa—3x + fa take 3y+ tta—jr. 

7. 3a—7b—3bc + $c take 3a + 3b + 4c+ $be. 

8. Sa'—tx?—1 take }r'+ 82° +q5r?—2. 

IV. What must be added to 2ab—3ac + 5bc in order that 
the sum may be 5ab + 7ac? 

V. What must be subtracted from 5x2 +7x—9 so as to 
leave 6x°—9x+3? 

VI. To what expression must a*—a*b + ab?—b* be added 
so as to make a*’—3a2b + 3ab2—b’ ? 

VII. From what expression must the sum of a?—2ab + 
3ac, b?—2be + 3ab and c2—2ac+3be be taken in order that 
the remainder may be a? +b? +c?? 

VIII. If x*—2xry+y? be subtracted from zero, what will 
the result be? 

IX. To what expression must r?—2ry+3y? be added so 
as to produce zero? 

ANSWERS. : 
30—x. 2. p—J, dollars. 3. m+5 and m—5. 4. 
6. 750—z—y dollars. 7. x—10, x—18, r— 
24. 8. 2x—y coins, all dimes. 9. By the question the sum 
of the ages of the father and the son is 50 years. If the father 
is x, the son is 50—z years old. 10. +1 by 2;—13 by 4; —0 
by 10; +5 by 15. . 11. No difference.. 12. 5, +3, +1, —1, 


| ee 
q—p. 5. ptq. 





—3, —5, —7, —9, —11, —13; 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 
23. 18. +7, +17: 
II. 1.a—bt+e. 2. —4p—4g+8r. 3. —2xry+2xz—2yz. 4. 


19ac—17ad. 6. 3x 
8: 5b'— 





2ac+2bd. 5. 15be+13bd + 11cd—21ab 
4—7x* +32?—6x+3. 7. —3zr%y—llry? + 16zyz. 
3b°a + 3a°b—5a'. 

Ill. 1. a™—377+ 4b, 
kx—tly + }z. 5. —}x+Zy—Hiz. 6. 
a—10b+4c—Zbe. 8. dLa'—8x°— 3.92 +1. 

IV. 3ab + 10ac—B5be. 

V. —zx* + 162—12. 

VI. 


2. a—b+ec. 3. fa—Yb+4e: 4. 


an oe ” 
124—12%— gy. f. 


—2a*b+2ab2. 
VII. 2a?+2b?4+2c?+ab+ac+be. 
VIII. —ax?+2ry—y2. 
IX. 


—zxr* + 2ry—3y?. 
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Summer Schools. 


May 29-July 24.—Summer Normal Institutes, Austin, 
Texas. Address F. M. Bralley, Chief Clerk. 

June—July—.—Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

June-October.—Third Summer Session. Address NewYork 
School of Industrial Art, 27 West 67th Street, and 215 West 
57th Street, New York City. 

June 4.—Four Weeks, Covington State Institute, Coving- 
ton, Tenn. 

June 4-29—Cherokee Summer Normal, Female Seminary, 
Tahlequah, I. T. Address A. S. Wyly, Secretary. 

June 5-Aug. 3.—Courses of Study, Collegiate and Normal, 
Ohio University, Athens. Address the Registrar. 

June 7-July 18.—Fourth Summer Session, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Address the Registrar. 

June 11-July 20.—Thirteenth annual session, University of 
Utah Summer School, Salt Lake City. Address Benj. R. 
Howell, secretary. 

June 13-July 24.—University of Alabama Summer School. 
Address, University, Alabama. 

June 13-August 8.—Peabody College for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 15.—North Carolina Summer School opens at Raleigh, 
N. C. State Supt. James Y. Joyner, president; Charles J. 
Parker, secretary and treasurer. 

June 16-August 3.—Ninth annual session, University of 
Texas, Austin. Address the Registrar. 

June 16-September 1.—University of Chicago. 
courses are offered to teachers. 

June 18-July 28.—State University of Iowa Summer 
Session, Iowa City, Iowa. Address the secretary, Wm. J. 
McChesney. 

June 18-July 28.—Marietta College Summer School, 
Marietta, Ohio. Address the Registrar. 

June 18.—Six weeks, University of Minnesota Summer 
School. More than eighty courses offered. Address Dr. 
James, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

June 18-August 17.—University of Illinois. Address 
Thomas Arkle Clark, director, Urbana, Hl. 

June 18-July 27.—Fifth summer term, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, lewa. Wilson Seeley Lewis, president. 

June 18-August 17.—Earlham College Summer School. 
Address the president, Richmond, Ind. 

June 19-July 27.—Summer School of the South, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

June 19-July 31.—Fourteenth Annual Session, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Address George F. James, 
conductor. 

Beginning June 19.—Summer Session of Saint John’s, 
Manlius, N. Y. Schedule includes two visits weekly to Cazen- 
ovia Lake. Address the Registrar. 

June 20-July 18.—South Carolina State Summer School at 
Winthrop. 

National Summer School, devoted to public school music, 
at Chicago, IIl., June 25-July 7. Address Ginn & Company, 


Special 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. At San Francisco, Cal., July 16- 
July 2p. Address Ginn & Company, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


June 25-July 27.—Special courses offered. Oshkosh State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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June 25-August 3.—Special courses to manual training 
teachers, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Ad- 
dress, The Dean of Engineering Studies. 

June 25-August 3.—Michigan State Normal College Sum- 
mer School, Ypsilanti. The faculty offer work in all depart- 
ments. Library and laboratories open. Address L. H. Jones 
president, Ypsilanti. 

June 25-Aug. 4—University of California, Summer Session. 
Address Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, Cal. 

June 26-July 27.—University of Georgia will conduct its 
Summer School at the city of Athens. Address the Registrar 
for information. 

June 29-Aug. 31—Marienfield Summer Camp for boys. 
Address Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, Hemingway Chambers, 
Boston, Mass. 


July 1-Sept. 30.—University of Dijon, France. Vacation 
Course for foreign students. Prices, 30 fr. for six weeks; 
40 fr. for two months; 50 fr. for three months. Ch. Lam- 


bert, secretary. 

July-August.—Special courses in painting and metal work- 
ing at Marblehead, Mass. Address Frederick W. Coburn, 
126 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

July-October.—The Summer School of the University of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

July 2, beginning, Marine Biological Association of the 
West of Scotland. Teachers’ classes in botany; beginning 
~~ 23, in zdology. 

uly 2.—Five weeks, University of Maine. Address Dean 
J.S. Stevens, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

July 2-August 10.—New York University Summer School 
at University Heights. Address James E. Lough, Ph.D., 
cirector, Washington Square, New York City. 

July 2-August 10.—Summer Session of the Indiana State 
Normal School. Address Joshua Jump, Secretary, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

July 3-August 25.—Kindergarten Training School, 23 
Fountain Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 5-August 2.—Rochester Mechanics’ Institute. Ad- 
dress Wm. F Peck, secretary, Rochester Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-August 15.—Cornell University Summer Session. 
Address the Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 5-Aug. 15.—Summer School of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Beginning July 5.—Western University of Pennsylvania. 
Special course for teachers in science, literature, the lan- 
guages, and methods of teaching. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-August 16.—Yale University Summer School, New 
Haven, Conn. Courses in anatomy, art, biology, chemistry, 
commercial geography, education (history and theory), 
English, French, geology, German, Greek, history, Latin, 
mathematics, method of teaching, physical education, physics, 
physiology, psychology, public speaking, rhetoric, an school 
administration. Address, Registrar of Yale University. 

July 5-August 16.—University of Pennsylvania Summer 
School. Address Prof. Arthur i. Quinn, director, College 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 5-August 16.—Summer session of Columbia Uni- 
—— Address Columbia University, Morningside Heights, 


‘July 5-August 16.—Clarkson Summer School. For par- 
ticulars address Carl Michel, secretary, Potsdam, N. Y. 





Seventh Grade Pupils of Miss Haislip, Greenville, Texas, at Composition Work. Subject: ‘“‘ Thanksgiving.” 
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July 5-August 16.—Summer School, 
Syracuse University. 

July 7-August 17.—Academic courses. The Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 9.—Beginning, Summer School of Drawing, Francis 
W. Parker School Building, Chicago, Il. 

July 9-August 17.—Twelfth session. The Winona Summer 
School, Winona, Lake, Indiana. 

July 9-August 18.—Third annual session of the Summer 
School for Teachers. New Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Girls and Boys. E. R. Johnstone, superintendent, 
Vineland, N. J. 

July 23-August 4.—New School of Methods in Public School 
methods, Chicago, Ill.; July 5-21.—Boston, Mass. Address 
American Book Company. 

Summer School.—Western Summer Institute. Address 
D. A. Grout, Ladd School, Portland, Oregon. Five weeks. 

Summer classes for the study of English. Address H. A. 
Davidson, The Study Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 10-27.—The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Eastern School—New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton; Western School—Northwestern University, Evanston, 
}lInois. Address: William M. Hatch, Business Manager of 
Eastern School, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston; Frank D. 
Farr, Business Manager of,, Western School, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 

CPA 


Educational Meetings. 


May 21, 22, 23.—Cumberland Island, Ga. Georgia State 
Teachers’ Association meeting. M. L. Brittain will preside. 

May 31-June 2.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, and 
Eastern Manual Training Association, New York City. 

June 12-15.—North Carolina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
at Raleigh. 

June 22.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 

June 27-29—Music Teachers’ National Association, to be 
held at Oberlin, Ohio. Prof. Charles W. Morrison, in charge 
of all arrangements. 

July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

July 4-5.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at 
Winthrop. 

July 9-12.—American Institute of Instruction, New 
Haven, Conn. William C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., secre- 
tary. 

October 17-19.—Rochester, N. Y., Council of School Super- 
intendents of the State of New York; E. G. Lantman, Port 
Chester, secretary. 

October 18-20.—Vermont State Teachers’ 
Middlebury, Vt. 

October 25-27.—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewiston, 


Me. 
a] 
Bread Dyspepsia. 


Tue DicestinGc ELEMENT Lert Ovrt. 

Bread dyspepsia iscommon. It affects the bowels because 
white bread is nearly all starch, and starch is digested in the 
intestines, not in the stomach proper. 

Up under the shell of the wheat berry Nature has provided 
a curious deposit which is turned into diastase when it is 
subjected to the saliva and to the pancreatic juices in the 
human intestines. 

This diastase is absolutely necessary to digest starch and 
turn it into grape-sugar, which is the next form; but that part 
of the wheat be makes dark flour, and the modern miller 
cannot readily sell dark flour, so nature’s valuable digester 
is thrown out and the human system must handle the starch 
as best it can, without the help that Nature intended. 

Small wonder that appendicitis, peritonitis, constipation, 
and all sorts of trouble exist when we go so contrary to Nature’s 
law. The food experts that perfected Grape-Nuts Food, 
knowing these facts, made use of their experiments of the 
entire wheat and barley, including all the parts, and sub- 
jected them to moisture and long continued warmth, which 
allows time and the proper conditions for developing the 
diastase, outside of the human body. nage 

In this way, the starchy ‘part is transformed into ‘grape- 
sugar in a perfectly natural manner, without the use of chem- 
icals or any outside ingredients. The little sparkling crystals 
of grape-sugar can be seen on the pieces of Grape-Nuts. 
This food therefore is naturally pre-digested and its use in 

lace of bread will quickly correct the troubles that have been 
‘tecradeo} about by the too free use of starch in the food, and 
that is very common in the human race to-day. 

The effect of eating Grape-Nuts ten days or two weeks and 
tie discontinuance of ordinary white bread, is very marked. 
‘he user will gain rapidly in strength and physical and mental 
health. 

‘“‘There’s a reason.” 


Teachers’ College, 


Association, 
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Notes of New Books. 


Mr. James Baldwin has edited a collection of Ninr CuorcE 
Porms which cannot fail to interest the young. His object 
is to present the young students of poetry a few classics in an 
attractive form. Each poem is preceded by a story of its 
origin and meaning, and is followed by a short biographical 
sketch of the author. We are glad to find in such a collection 
Longfellow’s ‘‘The Skeleton in Armor,’’ Lowell’s ‘‘ Rhoecus,” 
and Lord Byron's beautiful apostrophe to the ocean, in which 
occurs that magnificent line, ‘‘ Roll on, thou dark and deep 
blue Ocean, Roll.” Surely poems of this caliber must culti- 
vate in the youthful mind a taste for the: best literature. 
(American Book Company, New York.) , ‘ 


Tue Heart OF THE RAILROAD ProsBieEn is the title of a new 
book by Dr. Frank Parsons. Dr. Parsons gave important 
testimony before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate and before the United States Industrial Commission. 
Later he traveled thru nine countries of Europe and over 
three-fourths of the United States. studying railways. He 
has come to the conclusion that the heart of the railroad 
problem lies in the question of impartial treatment of ship- 
pers. In his new book he gives a list of more than sixty forms 
of railroad rate discrimination that are now in use. (Little, 
Brown and Co., Boston.) : 


The Vest-Pockrer STANDARD Dictionary shows several 
features that will add materially to its value. .A few of these 
features are: 

1. The giving of key-lines as guides for pronunciation at 
the bottom of each page, instead of referring the reader to the 
beginning or the end of the book as other dictionaries do, 
before he can find out what are the equivalents of the symbols 
used to denote pronunciation. 

2. The respelling of every word of doubtful pronunciation, 
instead of using dots and dashes, curves and curlicues, above 
and below the letters which make up the vocabulary word. 

3. Rules for guidance in punctuation and pronunciation. 

4. The.inclusion of irregular verbs with their principal 
parts all grouped together in one section. 

5. The inclusion of a chart of the States, territories, and 
possessions of the United States, with population, capital, 
date of admission or acquisition, ete. 

6. The inclusion of prefixes and suffixes. 

7. The Gazetteer is morethan a list of names of places with 
population. It is the only descriptive gazetteer. published in 
a vest pocket dictionary. It includes the names of all the 
cities in the United States having a population of 10,000 or 
more, and all foreign cities of 40,000 inhabitants. Ever 
state of the Union is included with its area and capital; as wel 
as every other important state thruout the world. a 

8. The inclusion of encyclopedic data on the Extra+Con- 
tinental possessions of the United States, giving area, popu- 
lation, nationality of inhabitants, climate, products, exports. 

9. And in addition this valuable little book gives the 
names of the chief rulers of the world; largest cities in the 
world; parliamentary law at sight; birth flowers, telegraph, 
cable and wireless rates; countries and colonies of the univer- 
sal postal union; interest tables, rules and laws; world statis- 
tics, maps of superior scope, area, and coloring; Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of the United States; weights and measures; 
the metric system; coinage of the world; foreign words and 
phrases, etc., etc., ete. (Funk and Wagnalls, New York). 











The University of: Chicago Press announces the publitatié 
on May 1, of Tue StiverR AGe or THE GREEK Wor Lp, by ¥e 
P. Mahaffy. In his preface.to this volume, Mr. Mahaffy‘s@ys: 
‘‘This book is intended:to replace my ‘'Greek World anger 
Roman Sway,’ now out of print, inv&-maturer and etter 
form, with much new material superadded- ‘There has gréwn 
up, since its appearance, a wider and moré ‘intelligent’ view 
of Greek life, and people are not satisfied with knowing the 
Golden Age only, without caring for what ¢ame before and 
followed after.”’ ; 

Other books from: this press, also to come out,in May, sare 
Heprew Lire anb“THovaGnt, by Louise Seymouiteugt on; 
THE Soctat IDEALS oF ALFRED TENNYSON AS*. ATED TO 
His Time, by William C. Gordon; and Tue L8éisLativE 
History oF NATURALIZATION IN THE UNITED StaTEs, by 
Frank George Franklin. “.. oon 

A Russian Reaper, by-igmuel N. Harper has aitéady 
appeared. ao a. 


Tue Last SPIKE AND, OTHER fiitinoan Stories by Cy War- 
man will be hailed with‘delight by the readers of his previous 
railroad stories, and the/latest collection will prove no less in- 
teresting. The incidents,deal largely with the experiences 
of the scouts and pathfinders who cleared the way for the 
advent of the railreads\am that wast and then unknown 
country, the Northwest, whose majestic grandeur of scehery 
thrills the reader. with a desire to,have seen it in its then 
primeval state. Romance, adventure, humor, and suc¢essful 
achievement in thesface of seemingly ‘insuperable obgtacles, 
all findwa place.in this attractively bound little vole and 
tend’ to" make-it-well-worth the time taken te-read= (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
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‘‘Peace Day,” in commemoration of 
the opening of the Hague Conference, 
May 18, 1899, is recommended by the 
Rhode Island Board of Education for 
celebration in the public schools. In a 
circular which was sent abroad thru the 
State the Board recalls the principles on 
which the common schools were founded 
and urges the value of such a day in in- 
spiring a ‘“‘love of humanity and univer- 
sal benevolence’? among the youth of 
the country. 


The University of Georgia will conduct 
its Summer School at the city of Athens, 
from June 26th to July 27th, 1906. 

The class-rooms, laboratories, libraries, 
dormitories, and dining hall of the uni- 
versity have been placed at the disposi- 
tion of the Summer School. Courses are 
planned to meet the needs of teachers, of 
students preparing for college, and of 
students in college who have conditions 
to work off, or who desire to do more 
work in some special line. 


Mrs. Helen Grenfell, Dean of the Agri- 
cultural College at Fort Collins, Col., gave 
a lecture at the Leadville, Col., High 
School on May 4, in which she emphasized 
the protective characer of education. 
She spoke of the new education as neces- 
sarily practical in its direction, but she 
declared that ‘‘we should not allow the 
word to be associated with bread and 
butter and money bags.” 


The trustees of the school district of 
Bozeman, Montana, by unanimous vote 
re-elected Prof. R. J. Cunningham as 
superintendent of the city schools for 
another year. Professor Cunningham is 
doing excellent work at the head of the 
city schools. 


Biological Exhibition. 


An interesting and instructive exhibi- 
tion of wild flowers, twigs, moths, butter- 
flies, and small fish was held in the two 
biological laboratories of the Newark 
High School, Newark, N. J., on May 15. 

On a long table were shown specimens 
of eight kinds of violets, columbine, dog- 
wood, three kinds of buttercups, and a 
few specimens of trillium. Another table 
was filled with an assortment of twigs of 
various kinds. An exhibit that attract- 
ed a great deal of attention was composed 
of an assortment of rare tulips from 
Central Park. 

There was also an aquarium, in which 
were salamanders, frogs, pollywogs, tur- 
tles, and small fish, and an assortment of 
pine seeds in various stages of growth. 


Teaching Peace History. 


A movement was set on foot last year 
by the American Peace Society to modify 
history teaching in the schools so that it 
will give less attention to battles and 
campaigns, and more to that which con- 
stitutes real history, namely the develop- 
ment of science, art, literature, industry, 
invention, education, philanthropy, polit- 
ical institutions, ete. A committee of 
three have been at work nearly the whole 
year, looking over text-books, getting in- 
formation from school superintendents, 
and tabulating the results of their in- 
quiries. Their report, probably the first 
of the kind ever prepared, contains infor- 
mation and deductions of the highest 
value to those who want to know what 
the status of history teaching is in our 
schools. It will be sold at the office of 
the American Peace Society, 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, at 5 cents per copy, and 
a : rae at the rate of 25 copies for 
$1.00. 


Novel School of Methods. 
Mr. James P. Britt, of Norfolk, Virginia, 
has suggested that thruout the exposition 
year the State maintain thru its educa- 
tional department, a school of methods, 


to embrace every branch of education, 
and a social problem lecture course. In 
the lecture course he proposes that such 
men as Governor Folk of Missouri, 
District Attorney Jerome of New York, 
and Richard T. Ely of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity discuss their special theories of State 
and municipal government, public fran- 
chises, and other social and political 
subjects which are engaging the thought 
of the people of to-day. 

The plan in detail has been submitted 
to Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Eggleston, and is said to meet with his 
hearty approval. 


Library Association Meeting. 
The American Library Association will 
meet at Narragansett Pier June 30 to 


J we! 6. 

ne of the most interesting sessions at 
this meeting promises to be that on Sun- 
day evening, at8 P.M. The singing will 
be in charge of A. T. Briggs of Cambridge, 
Mass. Several authors whose names are 
to be announced later will give readings 
from their works. Harry L. Koopman, 
librarian of Brown University, Providence, 
who has published several volumes of 
poems; Robert G. Welsh of New York 
City whose name appears frequently 
under poems in the best magazines; John 
Vance Cheney, librarian Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, Ill., a poet of high repute; 
and Sam Walter Foss, librarian of the 
Public Library, Somerville, Mass., will 
each read an original poem appropriate 
to the occasion. 


On Monday, July 2, at the evening 
session, Hon. D. A. Boody, president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, will speak on the public 
library as a municipal institution, and 
its relation to the city as an educational 
factor. At the same session, Frederick 
J. Teggart, librarian of the Mechanics’ 
Institute Library, San Francisco, Cal., 
will tell of the effect of the earthquake 
and fire on San Francisco libraries. This 
will be chiefly a tale of what is not, for in 
the fire perished three libraries in the 
city, the loss being a total of 600,000 
volumes. 

At the afternoon session, July 4, Owen 
Wister will speak on ‘‘Subjects Fit for 
Fiction.” 


Teachers’ F.xamination. 


An examination of applicants for 
license as a special or supervisory teacher 
of drawing and constructive work in the 
elementary schools of New York City 
will be conducted by the Board of Ex- 
aminers on Monday, June 4, and Tuesday, 
June 6. 

The examinations commence at 9:30 
A. M. in Room 318, of the Commercial 
High School, corner of Albany Avenue 
and Bergen Street, Brooklyn. An oral 
examination will be given on Wednesday, 
June 6, for applicants residing at a dis- 
tance from New York City. For others, 
the oral examination will be given at the 
call of the Board of Examiners. 

A written examination of applicants 
for license as teacher of shopwork will be 
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conducted at the same address, at the 
same hour, and on the same dates, in 
Room 320. The oral examination will 
be given under similar conditions. 

A written examination for license as 
teacher of physical training in the elemen- 
tary schools will be held on Monday, 
Sept. 17, 1906, commencing at 9:30 A. M. 
at the Hall of the Board of Education, 
Park Ave. and 59th St., Manhattan. An 
oral and practical examination will be 
given on Tuesday, Sept. 18. 

Full particulars concerning these ex- 
aminations may be had by applying to 


the office of the Board of Examiners, 
Park Ave. and 59th St., New York 
City. 


Mayor Versus School Board. 


The Mayor of Baltimore has entered 
strong protest against the reported inten- 
tion of the school board to choose a non- 
resident to assist Supt. James H. Van 
Sickle. The suggestion that an assistant 
be appointed at a salary of $2,500, was 
made in April, and was recommended by 
the committee on rules. On hearing that 
a majority of the Board were in favor of 
selecting Prof. Harlan Updegraff, who is 
now taking a graduate course at Cornell 
University, the Mayor expressed himself 
at length and in vigorous terms on the 
subject. He said: 

‘‘An assistant to Mr. Van Sickle can 
and should be found in Baltimore. It is 
a slight to the institutions of learning in 
this city to go beyond it in selecting a 
person to fill the position of assistant to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Moreover, such a move is in direct oppo- 
sition to the sentiment of the people of 
Baltimore. Their feelings in matters of 
this kind should be respected. 

‘*Mr. Updegraff lived in Baltimore for 
two years before leaving the city. If he 
manifested enough interest in the city to 
have his name enrolled as a registered 
voter, I have nothing more tosay. I un- 
derstand, however, that he did not do 
this. The School Board, is, therefore, 
placed in the position of doing the very 
thing against which the public has on 
every occasion voiced the most decided 
protest.” 

Mr. Joseph Packard, President of the 
Board, said that the selection will be left 
to Superintendent Van Sickle, and if this 
meets with the approval of the Board, 
will be confirmed. 


Champlain Summer School. 


Abbot Gasquet, in an article in the 
Dublin Review, speaks in a warm and 
appreciative manner of his trip to Amer- 
ica, and his impressions of the Champlain 
Summer School, which he visited. 

In traveling to this school thru the 
beautiful Lake George country, it is im- 
possible not to be transported in imagina- 
tion to those days when one pored over 
‘*The Last of the Mohicans,”’ ‘‘ The Path- 
finder,’’ and ‘‘The Deerslayer,’’ writes 
Abbot Gasquet. On his way he spent 
two days at ‘‘St. Mary’s of the Lake,”’ 
the country home of the Paulists, and in 
the freedom of holiday life, beside the 
glorious ‘‘Lac du S. Sacrement,”’ he 
gathered an unconventional knowledge 
and appreciation of his entertainers im- 
possible under more formal conditions. 

On leaving this hospitable refuge he 
arrived at Cliff Haven, which he was 
surprised to find an entirely Catholic 
settlement. The School owns about 500 





C. A. Bryce, M. D., editor of the South- 
ern Clinic, in writing of la grippe com- 
laints, says: I have found much benefit 
rom the use of antikamnia tablets in the 
fever and muscular painfulness accom- 
panying grippe. A dozen tablets should 
always be kept about the house. Drug- 
gists speak well of them and so far as our 
experience goes, we can endorse the 
above.—Southwestern Medical Journal. 
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acres of territory, upon which houses have 
been built offering accommodation at 
reasonable rates to students. Grounds 
have been laid out, roads made, a church, 
a post office, a large public restaurant, and 
an auditorium have been built by the 
Board of Directors; and boating, bathing, 
fishing, and excursions all thru the season 
render the life at the Catholic Summer 
School healthful and joyous. 

As an educational factor, the School is 
under the Education Department of the 
State of New York. The attendance in 
1903 was over 5,000, and last season was 
probably not less than 7,000. The situa- 
tion is wonderfully beautiful. The school 
stretches for three-quarters of a mile 
along Lake Champlain; opposite, on the 
east, are the Green Mountains, and on the 
west, clearly visible thru the transparent 
air, the peaks of the Adirondacks. 

The schedule of work for 1906 includes 
lectures by Rev. John Talbot Smith, on 
“‘Literary Enemies,’’ and ‘‘ Hendrick 
Ibsen”; by Lorenzo Ullo, on ‘‘Cesare 
Contu and the Making of Italian Con- 
temporary History’; by Dr. James J. 
Walsh, on various scientific subjects; by 
Mr. Charles Johnston on ‘Studies in 
Irish History’’; and by a host of other 
celebrated Catholic scholars. The oppor- 
tunity for extended study in Catholic 
history and religion will be offered. 

Reduced rates for the trip are adver- 
tised by the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany, No. 21 Cortlandt Street, New York 


City. 


Salary Problem in Ontario. 


The proposals of the Ontario Govern- 
ment for the improvement of elementary 
education in that province include the 
following — (1) The raising of the 
average salary of the teacher by about a 
hundred dollars a year; (2) The abolition 
of temporary certificates; (3) The increase 
in the number of normal schools; and (4) 
cancellation of the certificate of a teacher 
who offers his or her services at less than 
the minimum fixed by law. 

During the last few years, Ontario has 
employed each year about three thousand 
teachers having only temporary certifi- 
cates. As a consequence a steady pro- 
portion of her trained teachers have been 
emigrating to the Northwest. 

The only way to keep these teachers is 
to offer them higher salaries. Conse- 
quently the Government has increased 
its grants to the public schools by the 
sum of ninety thousand dollars a year. 
In addition to this, it requires the county 
councils to grant to each school in the 
county a sum equal to the Government 
grant, while each township council must 
pay an increase of one hundred dollars a 
year to every school in its district em- 
ploying one teacher, and of fifty dollars a 
year to each school employing two 
teachers. 

It will cost the Government two hun- 
dred thousand dollars this year to build 
the new normal schools, and seventy 
thousand dollars a year to help run them. 
_ That is to say, the Government in two 
items alone increases its contribution to 
education one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand dollars a year. 

This means, of course, a heavier burden 
tothe taxpayer. It has been attempted, 
however, to have the taxation fall chiefly 
on the larger units of the county and 
township, and bear lightly on the poorer 
sections. If Ontario is to recover her 
former relative position in education, it 
can only be by thus increasing her school 
expenditure. 


English Child Saving. 


Alice Henry, in the New York Evening 
Post, speaks in commendation of the way 
in which the compulsory school laws are 
enforced in the large towns in England. 

The first thing that struck her, she 
says, was that whereas it used to be 
strenuously denied, in official quarters, 
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that children could be either harshly 
treated or morally injured by being 
placed in lock-ups or being brought into 
the miserable surroundings of the police 
court, the greatest care is now taken to 
keep children from association with 
criminals. 

In Liverpool the School Board and its 
officers and the police investigate all 
cases beforehand. The children are never 

laced in the lock-up, and the responsi- 
ility of parents is insisted upon. 

In Greenock, the School Board and the 
bench of magistrates form a joint com- 
mittee which sits as a court and hears and 
decides on all children’s cases. 

In Manchester, the room where chil- 
dren are brought before the magistrate, 
is a quiet, inner apartment. The awe- 
inspiring accessories of the Bench are 
banished. There is no robed judge, no 
lofty seat placing him afar off, no witness 
box, nothing but a plain room, a long 
table, and some chairs. The hearing is 
private, not more than a dozen persons, 
perhaps, being present, including the 
reporters and the parents of the child 
involved. Each child or adult is called 
in as he is required. Those whose cases 
have not yet come on, wait in an adjoin- 
ing ante-room. 

Altho Manchester is a far smaller town 
than New York, it employs fifty atten- 
dance officers who carry on a pee 
house-to-house supervision. or the 
smallest irregularity in attendance both 
child and parent are pounced upon. If 
the boy (it is usually a boy) fails to im- 
prove after repeated warning, he lands in 
the Day Industrial School, ‘‘whither” 
says the writer, ‘‘if in the first instance 
he has had to go on compulsion, in the 
end he finds it has allurements of its own.”’ 

“If America has shown the way re- 
garding child offenders,’ this article 
concludes, ‘‘ England is taking the matter 
up in the spirit of the founders, and in a 
matter like this it is the spirit that means 
everything, far more than the legal forms 
in which it is embodied. The spirit of 
reverence for childhood and the sacred 
SS of childhood must lie at the 
oundation of any hopeful effort to deal 
with the difficult problems of child life 
in a great city.” 


To Be or Not to Be. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat de- 
clares that a story has been brought 
South in regard to the debate that arose 
at a New York meeting of the Carnegie 


Foundation. The debate sprang from 
the proposal to pension the widows of 
professors. Dr. Hadley, of Yale, ex- 


pressed the fear that some designing 
young woman would inveigle an old 
professor into matrimony and then kill 
him off, in order to reap the benefit of the 
pension. While many suggestions weie 
offered to offset the dangers to old pr - 
fessors involved in the proposed pensicn 
system, there were no conclusions reached, 
except that old professors should beware 
of young maidens. ‘‘Love puts a mist 
before the eyes that always gives twenty 
years to the youthfulness and grace of 
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a woman,” observes the Times-Democrat. 
‘‘A prospective pension would, no doubt, 
add to the delusion. But might it not 


. be better to be deluded and die than 


never to have loved at all?” 


George C. Sonn. 

Prof. George C. Sonn, science teacher 
in the Newark, N. J., High School, died 
May 9. Informal exercises were held 
by the faculty and students at the High 
School on May 11, in honor of the late 
instructor. Principal Stearns made a 
brief address, and Miss Margaret Coult, 
head of the English department, read an 
appreciation of Mr. Sonn, prepared by a 
committee of the faculty. After telling 
how he had organized and perfected the 
science department of the High School, 
Miss Coult said: 

“Added to his capacity and will for 
work, he had other qualities that made 
him an effective teacher. He had a ver- 
satile mind; he was a classical scholar of 
no mean attainments; he was an eager 
reader, interested in books of all sorts; 
he was an extensive traveler, bringing 
back stores of anecdotes and curious in- 
formation from his journeyings; and all 
that he read and saw was noted with a 
keen mind that discovered the unusual 
and grasped the significant. 

‘‘More than all of this, he was kind- 
hearted and sympathetic. He was ready 
to spend and be spent for the pupil that 
was in earnest. e gave his time un- 
grudgingly in geological expeditions 
thru the country round about and in 
visits with his classes to scientific ex- 
hibitions. He took a personal interest in 
his pupils. He was quick to respond to 
an appeal to his feelings. We shall not 
soon forget his heroic help and his tender 
sympathy in that dark hour when our 
school was called to mourn her sons and 
daughters struck down by sudden disas- 
ter. Then he cared for the wounded, 
visited the families in affliction, and paid, 
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with scrupulous care, the last rites to the 
dead. He was jealous always that fittin 

recognition should be given to the usefu 
lives that have passed away. He wished 
the heroic, the wise, and the good to be 
held in mind. 

‘It was he that instigated the placing 
in our corridor of a tablet in memory of 
the High School pupil who fell in battle. 
He was quick to farien all the memorial 
services that have gathered us together 
as a school. As he honored others, we 
honor him. We pay our tribute to the 
eager student, the zealous teacher, the 
large-hearted friend.’ 


Red Tape View of Education. 


The impression has gone abroad, says 
the New Haven Register, that the Con- 
necticut Board of Education has under- 
taken to satisfy itself by examinations of 
its teachers that the money of the State 
is usefully ——— and that a dol- 
lar’s worth of education is being returned 
for every dollar expended. If the exami- 
nations are reassuring, the money will 
continue to be given; if unsatisfactory, it 
will be withheld. 

There are several objections to this 
undertaking. In the first place there is 
a probable injustice in store for a number 
of teachers, who have from every moral 
point of view outgrown the consistency 
of such a test of their usefulness. They 
have for years gone on teaching success- 
fully, constantly increasing in usefulness 
on account of their prolonged experience 
and at the same time getting farther and 
farther away from the standards of exam- 
ination which are justified at the time of 
graduation from normal schools, but 
which are not justified later. The great 
majority of these teachers have become 
in a sense specialists. They are no more 
capable of taking a general examination 
than professors similarly circumstanced 
in the University. 

The tools which they used to develop 
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an intellectual strength when preparing 
themselves for their life work were dis- 
osed of years ago, and to be now sudden- 
y confronted by them and to be asked to 
explain them is to ignore all the lessons 
of school experience in their favor. The 
proposal involves the deliberate disregard 
of records made, in favor of a red-tape 
view of class-room usefulness. 


Southern Conference. 

The ninth annual Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South began a three days’ 
session at Lexington, Ky., on May 2. 
Robert C. Ogden, the president, opened 
the Conference with a brilliant address, at 
the introduction of which he said: 

‘‘This Conference is unique in form and 
rare in fact. It is a soul more than a 
body. It lives by a spirit, and not by a 
creed. Without a constitution or by- 
laws, it records show few resolutions and 
no dogmatic decisions upon controverted 
points. Hardly even a democracy, it is 
organically a communism. The aim of 
the Conference being clearly recognized 
as the uplift of American civilization 
thru universal education, the duty of the 
Conference to create the public spirit 
essential to the realization of that idea is 
clearly apparent. ”’ 

Mr. Ogden gave a clear and imaigna- 
tive picture of the field in which the Con- 
ference had done its work. He said: 

‘On these occasions the imagination of 
the audience must wander away to the 
lowly farmhouses, miners’ cabins, opera- 
tives’ cottages, railway shacks, in which 
the greater part of the 17,000,000 rural 
population of the Southland live. In 
this background we must get the view of 
illiteracy and its consequent narrowness, 
vacancy, and general intellectual dreari- 
ness. Here and there in this perspective 
our thought must rest upon the average 
rural school-house in which poorly trained, 
ill-paid teachers are struggling to impart 
some crumbs of knowledge to needy 








A TREASURE FOR WOMEN 


There are many thousands of women to-day who are suffering from nervousness, 
backache, headache and other ills which make their lives utterly miserable. The cause 
of the suflering generally springs from something very simple, but the effects may be 





very serious unless prompt attention is given to the derangement. 
can quickly and surely relieve her sufferings by availing herself of the friend she has in 


BEECHAM’S 


Every woman 












PILLS 





These wonderful pills, so easy and pleasant to take, have gained for themselves 
many thousands of friends by their quick action and the prompt relief they afford. 
Experience and practice has proved that no medicine equals Beecham’s Pills for dis- 
pelling those painful and distressing symptoms from which so many women suffer, 
and the effectual manner in which they 


EASE MANY BURDENS 


IN BOXES WITH FULL DIRECTIONS, 10c AND 25c 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Commercial Geography. Education (History and 
Theory), English, French, Geology,German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Methodsof ——— 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychol- 
ogy. Public Speaking, Rhetoric, and School 
Administration. 

[hese courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, others 
are introductory and presuppose no specialized 
preparation. 

_In the great majority of cases, instruction is 
given by members of the Yale Faculty of the 
rank of professor or assistant professor. A num- 
ber of leading school authorities have been added 
to the Faculty to give courses on educational 
subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 


are available for students and will be assigned in | 


the order of application. 
For circulars and further information address 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 Etm STREET, NEw HAveEN, Conn. 


Nelv York University 


Summer School at University Heights 
July 2 to August 10, 1906 


Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in 
Principles and Methods of Education for 








Primary, Grammar and High Schools. , 
Special departments of Physical Training, 


Kindergarten and Primary Work, Domes- 


tic Art, and Manual Training. Tuition, | 


$25; Board and Room, $45. 

road rates. Rooms should be reserved in 

advance. For illustrated bulletin, address 
James E. Lough. Ph.D., Director 


Washington Square NeWw York City 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four 
Quarters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
Admission is granted at the gee of each, on 
January 2d, April 2d, June I6th, and October Ist. 

Graduate instruction 1s offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in tne 
Divinity School, the Law School. Kush Medical 
College (affiliated), and the Schoo] of Education. 

Undergraduate instruction is offered in the 
Senior Volieges; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 15-September 1. 
First Term: June 1*-July 26; Second Term: July 
27-August 31. Registration is permitted for the 
ertire quarter orforeitherterm, Full and regu- 
lar credit is givenfor work done. Special courses 
are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 











ES Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth, $3.00. 


904 pages. 
IRD 110 colored illustrations. ’ 
272 black and white illustrations, 
00K Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 














1905 14th Year 1906 


Vane Scuoot Directories 


15 Books Comprising 24 States 
Price $1.25 each. $15 a set 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


A.S. BARNES&CO., NEW YORK 


Special rail- ; 


scholars. From this hasty, crude, and 
rough outline even a dull fancy can fill in 
a picture so full of pathos and appeal that 
a heart so stolid as to own but a trace of 
American pride, national patriotism, 
human sympathy, or godly spirit cannot 
fail to be moved. Take in the picture 


to cal 


it came about. Historians will deal with 
all that. The existing facts are our re- 
sponsibility. Two years since the Con- 
ference met at Birmingham, Ala. Since 
then thirty-five counties in that State 
have voted the local tax, thus adding 
$117,606 to the State appropriation of 
$225,959, an increase of 46 per cent. It 
is my guess that when all the counties 
of the State complete the work, the local 
tax will equal the State appropriation, 
| and thus double the school fund. Public 
| interest in education is in full tide of 
successful progress in Tennessee. Al- 
ready much has been accomplished. In 
1902 the income for public schools was 
$1,833,744. In 1905 the income for pub- 
lic schools was $3,101,847, an increase of 
624 per cent. 

“It has been thoughtfully asked by 
intelligent friends and devoted supporters 
| of this Conference whether its mission is 








'not accomplished, and whether it should 
| not adjourn sine die at this meeting. The 
great and rapidly expanding business life 
of the South Sas not been brought into the 
active relation with the Conference that 
is positively demanded by the common 
interests of economics and education. 
Perhaps this is the crux of the whole 
situation. Do we realize that this is the 
only popular body existing in this land 
‘for the vindication of the intellectual 
rights of childhood in America; for the 
divine, inborn, human right to an educa- 
‘tion? The school teachers of America 
|are the trustees of our democracy. By 
| them our bulwark of intelligence is made 
strong or made weak. But they are 
| strong as we sustain them, and they are 
| weak as we desert them. When this coun- 
|try realizes its dependence upon and ob- 
| ligation to the teachers of America, the 
| least appreciated of all who serve society 
and the State, then will appear the golden 
|age. The teacher, not the millionaire, is 
|the hope of the State. The richest man 
or woman is the teacher to whom the 
gratitude of former scholars is offered in 
| affectionate and enduring homage. Such 
a one has riches that gold cannot buy and 
‘an estate that is beyond all risk of fire 
‘and flood, earthquake and voleano.”’ 


| Unique Exhibition in Buffalo. 
A beautiful exhibition was recently 
given by Miss Ada M. Gates and her 
faculty at the Day’s Park School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The building is an old one; but in 





the school the modern thought of educa- 
tion in its most progressive and fruitful 
forms was everywhere evident. 

Since a fair which was held last year, 
at which $300 was made, many acces- 
sories have been added to the school 
decorations. Among other things twelve 








> COPYRBIENTE 








gllneerbe marrig¢ 


Say aye'No.and YU" Dontrefuseall” 


dGryYavice ° 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a: 
solid cake of scouring SOap. | READERS will confer a favor by men- 
. used for cleaning purnoses 


thoughtfully, and the innocence of these | 
people of responsibility for their condi-- 
tion pow tly appears. Needless now | 

back the history of two centuries | 
and rehearse the too oft-told story of how | 


the methods of teaching and the spirit of . 


EIMER & AMEND 


| 205-211 Third Ave., New York 


| Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


| Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Claes blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. : / 

paiding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmansbip. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices wil] 
provean inducement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and Will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A.G Spalding & Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of officia) 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Mass. 





Chicopee - ~ - 


B ’sT 
FRENCH ®y'sTex 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to 
the publisher for copies for ex- 
amination. 


WILLIAM R. FENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Abe., New York. 














BARNES’ STEEL PENS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 
NONE BETTER IN THE WORLD 
Perfect Durable Smooth 


Samples of our School Pens—Six Cents 
Illustrated Circular Free 


A. S. BARNES 6 COMPANY 
11-15 East 24th Street NEW YORK 

















BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


388 ARCH STREET :: :: PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
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CHEMICALS 


ole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 
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ratory Outfits 


Foll Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


Complete Labo 
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Terrible Itching Scalp. 


Eczema Broke Out Also on Hands and 
Limbs—An Old Soldier Declares: 
“Cuticura is a Blessing.” 


‘“‘At all times and to all people I am 
willing to testify to the merits of Cuti- 
cura. It saved me from worse than the 
torture of hades, about the year 1900, 
with itching on my scalp and temples, 
and afterwards it commenced to break 
out on my hands. Then it broke out on 
my limbs. . I then went to a surgeon, 
whose treatment did me no good, but 
rather aggravated the disease. I then 
told him I would go and see a physician 
in Erie. The reply was that I could go 
anywhere, but a case of eczema like mine 
could not be cured; that I was too old (80). 
I went to an eminent doctor in the city 
of Erie, and treated with him for six 
months, with like results. I had read of 
the Cuticura Remedies, and so I sent for 
the Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Resolv- 
ent, and continued taking the Resolv- 
ent until I had taken six bottles, stopping 
it to take ‘the Pills. I was now getting 
better. ..I.took two baths a day, and at 
night I let the lather of the soap dry on. 
I used the ointment with great effect after 
washing in warm water, to stop the itch- 
ing at. once. I am now cured. The 
Cuticura treatment is a blessing, and 
should be used by every one who has 
itching of theskin. I can’t say any more, 
and thank’ God that He has given the 
world, such a curative» Wm. H.: Gray, 
3303 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
August 2, 1905.” 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 


‘DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream BEAUTIFCR 





Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Prec’ 


and Skin dis- 
2 eases, and ev- 
ery blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm 
less we taste it 
to be sure it_is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
4 lar name. The 
distinguished 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
“ie you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ aa the lot harmful of all theskin preparations.” 
One bottle will six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’S ‘POUDR E SUBTILE remover 

superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS tag 
37 Great Jones Street, New ork. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealere 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. {Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 


First-CLass PASSENGER, Ex- 
PRESS AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


RATES ALWAYS the LOWEST 
BETWEEN BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Sat- 
urdays from New 
York; Wednesdays 
from Boston. A most 
delightful trip of about 
24 hours. 


No other 






Purities as wel 
as beautities the 


s<in. 
cosmetic like it. 








Steamer every Week 
Day all year round, 





For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


308 Congress Street South Water Street 
BOSTON,. MASS. $ PROVIDENCE, R.I 
Phone, 6460 Main Phone, 221-22 





i 222 Union 
Pier 35 E.R., NEW YORK: Phone, 800 Orchard 


splendid Japanese prints were bought 
and framed and one was hung in each of 
the twelve rooms. A member of the 
faculty, Miss Brock, added to these art 
pieces the series of arts and craftsmen, 
‘each a long, narrow picture effectively 
framed, for the walls of the upper school 
hall. They are of the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, the bricklayer, the glass- 
blower, the ressman, the miner, the 
steelworker, the puddler, and the cigar- 
maker—each a lesson in brawn and skill, 
good for a childish mind to see. 

Each room in the school was decorated 


THE w Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
N EWS Sis and Education 


DOLLAR 
A YEAR 
to Subscribers at Newsestands 
CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 


Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners; 
Instr, in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 





for the exhibition with the year’s work. | 


The kindergarten department was| 


trimmed with great chains woven of | 
colored crepe paper, and with beauti- 
fully-made paper daffodils. The little | 
children get excellent results in paper | 
folding, designs of block weaving, and the 


rudiments of sewing. They piece out the | 


scenes of their stories by means of blocks. 
Thruout the rooms, excellent handi- 


work was shown from every department. | 


History, geography, physiology, and 


botany pupils had supplemented their | 
study with vivid maps and designs. Just | 


at this time of the year, the children were 


studying spring blossoms and many) 


artistic water-color sketches of these 
flowers were shown. 
Note-books on all subjects, special pa- 
pers, and manual training pede 
exhibition. The rooms and halls were 
decorated with spring blossoms. 


A Revelation. 


If there are doubting Thomases or 
maidens fair, or those unfair, who fain 
would be fair, let them use Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream and prove the | 
efficacy of what the proprietor has so long | 
tried to impress on the minds of all, in| 
nearly every part of the world. As a| 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, it has no 
equal orrival. Ifthe reader would prove | 
the virtues of Oriental Cream, use it | 
where a Scratch or slight Cut, or where | 
a Black Head or Pimple is troubling you, 
then you. see its healing and purifying | 
qualities—if it does its work well, then | 
read the advertisement again for further 


Oriental Cream renew both Youth and 
Beauty. 

The name of Mennen is associated with | 
a toilet powder whose perfect purity has | 
set a standard for the world. 


dence wherever it is known. In order 


that the purity of the powder may be|} 


protected, and Mennen’s box be a guar- | 
antee of Mennen’s Powder inside, Men- | 
nen’s Borated Talcum is now put up ina 
box that locks. It locks the powder in, 
and locks the pirates out. 
that cannot be refilled without mutilating 
the package. 

Mennen’s Borated Talcum has won the 
esteem of those who buy it and the trade 
who supply it, by its perfect purity and 
absolute uniformity. In the nursery it 
is supreme, because it is sanitary as well 
as soothing. For the chafing of children, | 
nettlerash, prickly heat, etc., it is healing | 
as well as comforting. 

Mennen’s Borated Taleum claims al 
place on every toilet table by reason of its | 
multifold usefulness and its absolute 
reliability. Its superiority is vouched 
for by leading medical authorities. 

Purchasers of Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum, the original, have absolute protec- 
tion against fraud and imitation in the 
new non-refillable box. If it’s Mennen’s 
Box, it’s Mennen’s Powder. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been need 

for OVER VIFTY Y YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOT 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TRETHING 
WITH FECT SUCCESS. It SOOT the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the hy gts ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
R IND COLIC, and ‘is the best remedy for 





CURES 

DIABRHCA. Soild by drugei ng PP every part of the 
world, Be sure to ask for ‘ Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. And take no otber aed. T wentw-tive cants a 
bott™ 


testimony of its virtues, and by using | 


It is known | 
the world over and is used with confi- | 


It is a box | 


“I want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News and 
how valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
| delighted with it. 1 wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 


———@ 


“Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average. Miss Fisher won.” 

ARTHUR NasH, Columbus, O. 





“I find it a great help in my Geography 
classes.” CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 


Write FoR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND 
SAMPLE Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


| GEORGE H. DANIELS 
| 57 East 42d Street, New York City 


were on | 





SU IN .M M OF VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Terms $4 to $10 per week 

New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield 

| and Vermont points. As good as any on the continent 

15iv-page illustrated — maiied free on receipt 


of 6c. in memset for postage. 
ddress A. Ke ‘CLESTONE, * P. A., Central 
me Vermont Ry., 385 Broadway, New Yor! 


BOOKS ON TEACHING 


which should be in every teacher's library 


| 





| TALKS ON TEACHING—PARKER $1.25 
THEORY AND PRACTICE—PAGE 89 
| EDUCATION—SPENCER 1.00 


| EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS—QUICK 1.00 
| EDUCATION THRU NATURE—MUNSON 1.35 
| ART OF CLASS MANAGEM’T—TAYLOR 1.00 


Send for Catalog describing these and hundreds of 
others, to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
11-15 East 24th St., New York 





relief for ASTHMA, 


DDER'S PASTILLE Sold by all Eruggists 


by mail, 35 
STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Oharlestown, Mass. 


A Mathematical 
Dictionary 
or Cyclopaedia 


By Chas. Davies 
and Wm. G. Peck 


All terms and problems common to 
mathematics, such as arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry and calculation, described 
and explained. A condensed volume for 
engineers and students,. as well as 
teachers. Express prepaid, $5.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
11-15 East 24th St., N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


“ BREWER 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
03s 8 OF. Sete) 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fille best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
eges and Norma! Schools. 16tb year 


| 
For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 





JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sortdine carctce 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7 rite for circular and blank to-day 


STUDI 
Civic 
DUTIES 


THE CITIZEN 


cA Study of the Individual 
and the Government 








B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circu’ars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘smut 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Blig. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Chieago, 208 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 513 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 5% Stimson Block 


AN AGENCY 
oe Tat Soe 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FISHER &. ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY ?S°\58, “colvrade, Veathors’ wanted in 


Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, °° “*"**" Chreee?, a. 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September at 
coming in. Get inline early. Wecan help you. Address for 2lst Year Book C. J. ALBER 


Manacer. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. Auvises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in United States 


3 East 14th St., New York | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. Est. 1855 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
The Best Translations 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket— Price, postpaid, 60 cents each. 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


























Interlinear J 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 


Goed gj | eee Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages 


Casatooue Free } DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT 











E are now ready to place in each County and City a representative of our periodicals and 


tainment books, many for school libraries and of general literature. It is obvious that a remark- 
ah'e o»portunity awaits the teacher who secures the agency for his section this year and works 
it right. 


books. A new list of the latter is ready and includes besides pedagogical and school enter- , 1? cloth 


i] 
A. S. BARNES 6 CO.,11-15 East Twenty-Fourth St., New Yerk. 
1 


‘By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER 


Professor of Geology tn Harvard Universtty 
and Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 





Each individual has a relation 
to city, state, and national gov- 
ernment, and to questions of 
public policy, which is explained 
in the simple, lucid, and eloquent 
style characteristic of the dis- 
tinguished author. This is a 
popular exposition of questions 
of every-day interest. 





A most informing and valuable book that should 
be read by men, women, — voters. 
ARPER’S BAZAAR. 


This able and interesting book is worthy of the 
attention of thoughtful readers. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss. 


The book which is one of ideas should be read by 
every intelligent American. 
Boston TIMES. 


One is sure to be enlightened by Prof. Shaler’s 
directness, sincerity, and clean analytical presen- 
tation. 

Boston HERALD. 


A book of great value and should be in every 
American library. 
OKLAHOMA LAW JOURNAL. 


There is much in this volume that will be profit- 
able to the youth of any land. 
CANADIAN TEACHERS’ MonTHLY (Toronto). 


It works for real patriotism and should be in- 
cluded in every College Course. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL. 


He studies the individual and the government with 
eminent common sense. 
Boston ADVERTISER. 


Exceptional profit and pleasure are written on 
every page. 
PusBLic OPINION. 


His style is mellow and singularly persuasive. 
His words ring with the sincerity of his convictions. 
THE OUTLOOK. 


The work is written so that all may understand. 
Not only necessary but interesting to the young 
men and women of the day. 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 


A practical and stimulating study of the individual 
and the government and the relations of the two 
parties to the social contract. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN. 


The surprising part of the book is the completeness 
and sanity with which it deals with the great 
uestions of ‘‘ immigration, universal suffrage, and 
the negro”’ in concise form. 
Pusuic LEDGER (Phila.). 


This book deserves a place in every school-room 
where boys and girls are capable of understanding 
questions of civiclife. These questions are dealt 
with in a spirit of wisdom and the tolerance born 
of knowledge, and the style has a persuasive 
quality that will appeal to pouns readers. 

OPULAR EDUCATOR. 





$1.40 net — Postage, 10 cents 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
11-15 EAST 24TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Typewriter Users Know that a new Remington Elementa ry 


model means a new standard of typewriter work. 


The New Experimental © 


Remington| 
ah 2 Chemistry 


supply a demand for SWIFTER, EASIER, 
BETTER TYPEWRITING than any writing Professor of Chemistry and Biology, 
machine has ever done before. Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 

As a result of this demand the Remington 
factory—the greatest typewriter plant in the 














By W. F. WATSON, A. M., 


“It is a most admirable text-book; one of the 
best, in fact, we have ever seen on the subject. 


world—is now breaking all production records. The scheme of illustration can be highly com- 

The new Remington Models have a brand mended and is on an entirely new plan. Instead 
new escapement, new variable line spacer, and of scattering cuts through the text as heretofore, 
other new features by which Remington quality there are twenty full-page cuts, showing all the 


apparatus and chemicals used in the experiments, 
actions giving the student a comprehensive view of the 
P as subject. The text is clear, concise, and admirably 


Reming ton Typewri her Ca written.—Scientific American. 
325-327 Broadway 
New York 


is intensified and Remington supremacy is em- 


12mo, cloth, xvii+320 pages. 20 Full- 
Page Illustrations. Price, $1.25 Net. 


Correspondence Invited 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Branches Everywhere 


























New Mork 
Education Through Nature Art of Class Management Simple Experiments in Chemistry 
by Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D. State Normal by Asst. Supt. J. S. Taylor Ph.D. of the N.Y. by Prof. John F. Woodhull ot the Teach 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book City Schools. A most practical book, origi- ers College, N.Y. Covers combustion and 
on Nature Study for the working teacher nally prepared for use of the author’s chemistry of household and daily life 
Cloth, 12 mo. $1.35 postpaid. teachers. Cloth, 12 mo. 88e. postpaid. Cloth, 12mo 78c. postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, ‘Semtferour  :; :; 11-15 E. 24th St., New York 


new Catalog 












“Success is Readiness for Occasion” 


CHANNING 





Heretofore we have addressed our little talks in this publica- 
tion, to the educational public at large, now we want to say a 
a word to YOU personally, just as if we were standing face to 
face. It does not matter what your position is, we want you to 
feel that what you read in this space is written for YOUR 











benefit. 





In preparing your specifications for supplies for the next 
school year, we can help you to select the right pencil for the 






particular work in your school; by sending you Dixon’s Pencil 
Guide and Dixon’s School Catalogue. These two books contain 
just the information you have been wishing that someone would 









print. They are yours for the asking. 












Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Hopi Indians the First American 
Weavers. 


The Hopi were the original weavers of. 


the Southwest and taught the Navajo 
the craft that has made him famous— 
‘ther,’ rather, for it is the Navajo women 
who do their weaving, the men devoting 
their time and energies toward the busi- 
ness end, disposing of the women’s pro- 
ducts at the trading posts. Very few 
specimens of the Hopi’s exquisite work 
reach civilization, for nearly everything 
they make is for their own use. The 
women of the tribe are most conserva- 
tive and adhere to the native dress woven 
in one piece, folded, laced together with 
colored yarns and belted in with a long 
woven sash of bright hue. It is black, a 
diagonal weave, with a ten inch border at 
top and bottom of dark blue in an em- 
bossed diamond pattern. This is caught 
over the right shoulder, leaving the left 
bare, and they generally wear a mantle 
of a smaller enket. or of calico, caught 
over the left shoulder and flowing free 
behind. With this arrangement of cos- 
tume and their own odd method of hair- 
dressing it would be a long trip to find 
anything more picturesque than a grou 
of women and girls gathered for their 
daily trading bee and ‘‘ mothers’ meeting”’ 
on a kiva roof, or on a house terrace, 
weaving their bright colored trays, and 
lunching, or particularly on the house 
tops viewing a ‘‘dance”’ in the plaza, 
when each one wears her best. At such 
times the unmarried girls are supposed to 
retire modestly to their homes before the 
close of the ceremony that they may not 
have to mingle with the dispersing crowd. 
—From Hopi Indians, by Leas Akin in 
The Craftsman for June. 


Commercial Education. 
Commercial education is no longer an 
experiment. The tide of common senti- 
ment has carried it beyond the low-water 
mark of innovation and it has passed into 


the region of the accepted and the com- | 


monplace, along with manual training 
and phonetic reading. The question is 
no longer ‘‘Should it be taught?” but 
‘‘What does it accomplish?” 


T | Send for circulars 
When the commercial course was es-| J 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
ya Cp Oana Ome ¢ 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“BREWER 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
leges and Norma! Schools. 16tb year. 


For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY scnbinc :’carcico 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
; Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank te-day 














B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, IDAHO 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, °° “7°?” Gyre, mn 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September alread 
coming a Get in line early. We en help you. Address for 2lst Year Book C. J. ALBERT, 


Manager. 
FISHER  ACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


e § Ld 
4 Ashburton Place 
C Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 140 Williams Ave 
San Francisco, 717 Market St. 

















| New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
| Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. 0, 7 v 
Chieago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


: Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 











tablished in Boston, some seven or eight | 


years ago, says T. H. H. Knight, master 
of the commercial department of the 
Girls’ High School, only two years were 
allowed for it. This was doubly unfor- 
tunate. It threatened to make the 
commercial course the dumping ground 
for the inefficient and lazy. Besides 
this, the time allowed for the preparation 
of boys and girls for the duties of life is 
short enough at best; to rush them out 
into the world with nothing but a ready- 
made equipment for business would be a 
misfortune. If, however, a school can 
furnish from its commercial department 
pupils with as good a general education 
as their fellows, and if these pupils have 
gained a part of their training in the use 
of the fundamental principles of business, 
so that they will go out into life neither 
timorous nor over-confident, but with an 
intelligent grasp of the situation which 
spells success, then the school will have 
fulfilled its mission. 

Happily, the change soon came which 


placed the commercial work on a par with | 


the other work of the schools. 

The problems of bookkeeping are not 
unlike those of algebra or geometry in 
training the mind. There is much of the 
mathematical value of algebra and some 
of the reasoning power of geometry 


| TRANSLATIONS 


| Literal 


Interlinear } 
| Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 





| Good —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—-New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for th 
bo $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages Pocket— , postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Jajatogue Free— DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


| Send for one 








A NEW SCHOOL PENCIL 


| 






nnn" ALAY > EBERHARD FABER X380 - NO2= 





NO. 380 ‘‘MALAY’’ PENCIL. CONTAINS AN 
EXTRA FINE, HIGH GRADE LEAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR DRAWING be 


ROUND SHAPE YELLOW POLISH 
SAMPLES TO TEACHERS UPON REQUEST 


socieslecmmninnan FABER 3: <4 New York 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning Tor ScHoot JourNAL when com- 
| municating with advertisers. 











WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


said of : 
Slant, Modified Slant. Vertical 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfa. Co. 


Ask Statiener. 





The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


26 John Street, New Yerk 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Re eae 
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Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





AN AGEN CY 
THAT 
RECOMMENDS 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AGATE & MORGAN, Mars., Box 842 
Trinidad, Colorado. Teachers wanted in 


Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in United States 





SCHERMERHOR 


3 East 14th St., New York 





JOHN C ROCKWELL, Manager. Est. 1855 





involved in the questions of debit and 
credit, averaging of accounts, balances, 
discounts, ete., and so very properly 
bookkeeping is substituted for algebra 
and geometry in the first two years of the 
commercial course. 

Shorthand with the very great empha- 
sis laid on words and the necessity for a 
large vocabulary has some of the value 
of language as a mental discipline, and 
hence it displaces a part of the language 
work. The importance of English in this 
connection is recognized, and an unusualy 
generous allotment of time is given to it. 

Typewriting, which accompanies short- 
hand, and like it is taken up the second 
year, besides giving the pupil a very 
valuable accomplishment, if it may be so 
called, also furnishes training for the 
fingers and so has some of the value of 
manual training, while the drill in spell- 
ing, capitalization, and punctuation 
should not be lost sight of. 

Commercial geography furnishes some- 
thing of the training of a science. A 
study of the raw materials of commerce 
with specimens in the hands of the pupils 
paves the way for an intelligent survey 
of the facts of geography. Thus the 
location of important trade centers, the 
sources of supply, commercial routes, 
in short, the earth’s features as they affect 
commerce, become profoundly significant 
and interesting. Geography is taken up 
in the grammar school at a time when the 
pupil’s power of analysis and comparison 
is not well developed, and hence his ideas 
of the subject are neither very distinct 
nor permanent. It is important, there- 
fore, that it be taken up in the high 
school, not only because of its value 
educationally, but also that boys and 
girls may not go out into life ignorant of 
the things which well-informed people 
are supposed to know. 

If, as an eminent writer says, the study 
of law is enough to try the strength and 
test the patience of the strongest and 
most resolute mind, the value of law as a 
disciplinary study will not be questioned, 
and it is not only possible, but quite 
feasible to bring the essentials of business 
law within the comprehension of the 
ordinary boy or girl in the high school, 
thus furnishing them with a knowledge 
of the duties and obligations between 
man and man, and also making them 
intelligent enough to avoid the pitfalls 
which are spread for the ignorant. 

As a fitting capstone to the structure 

comes economics which might be called 
the science of business. 
_ These distinctively commercial sub- 
Jects are supplemented by a judicious 
addition of liberal studies to prevent the 
course from becoming too narrow. Draw- 
ing, French, German, history, physics, 
and chemistry are offered, from which a 
strong program of work can be made up, 
so that there is no reason why the grad- 
uate of the commercial department may 
not go out into life with as broad a general 
culture as the graduates of the other 
courses, and have as a part of his equip- 
ment the particular knowledge which the 
business man wants 





This in brief is what the commercial | 


department in the Boston schools is try- 
ing to accomplish. 


The Situation in the South. 


There is no threat to the South in the 
negro’s presence there. For at last the 
only negro who threatens our civilization 
is the criminal negro; and the only white 
man who threatens the negro is the white 
criminal; and our whole system is a failure 
if this question may not be left where 
Georgia has placed it, in the keeping of 
the courts, the church, and the school- 
house. It is safe to leave it there. And 
while he gropes his way toward the light, 
it is wise and charitable to give him aid, 
comfort, and the benefit of a broad 
Christian tolerance. The situation is one 
that appeals to the common sense of the 
Southern people; and this term may be 
enlarged to embrace the law-abiding, 
property-holding, and intelligent men of 
African descent. I believe these men, 
recognized as factors in our industrial 
development, will become passionate 
lovers of their native land and defenders 
of their homes side by side with their 
white neighbors. It needs only tolerance, 
forbearance, encouragement, and the 
recognition of individual merit to accom- 
plish this. 

—Harry Stillwell Edwards’ ‘‘The Negro 
and the South”’ in the June Century. 


Chickahominy Indian School. 


The Chickahominy Indian School has 
closed for the year after a session which 
lasted six months, all expenses being paid 
by Chief William Adkins and his tribe. 

Chief Adkins is a splendid specimen of 
the full-blooded Indian, being over six 
feet tall, straight as an arrow, and weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds. He is perhaps 
fifty years old, has a fair education, and 
is very intelligent. He, with Professor 
Mooney, the Government expert ety- 
mologist, brought the remnants of the 
Chickahominy tribe together, and he has 
given both time and money for the tribe’s 


advancement. In speaking of his school 
and the tribe, he said: 
“We pay our taxes, which helps 


school children other than our own; we 
help to take care of the poor of the 
county, besides we maintain and pay all 
expenses of the Indian School and take 
care of our own disabled people. We are 
in hope in another year the school board 
will ~~ us a little help with our school. 
We have some good, religious, and con- 
scientious school trustees, and we think 
they will help us a little, for which we 
would be more than thankful. Our teach- 
er of the school is Miss Mary A. Adkins, 
one of the tribe.” 5 


Every flower that you plant along some 
other man’s path sheds part of its fra- 
grance on yours.—From ‘‘Vest Pocket 
Confidences,” in Four-Track News for 
May. 











Story of a Remarkable 
Invention that Will Earn 
Thousands of Dollars. 


Should those who have an inventive turn of 
mind devote their talents to the little things of 
life, those of every day use, greater financial suc- 
cess would no doubt attend their efforts. 

It is the simple inventions that have always 
earned the greatest sums; for instance, the sew- 
ing machine, telephone, barb wire, air brake, 
kodak, phonograph, to say nothing of hundreds 
of still smaller things. 

A modern example of the earning capacity of 
simple things is the slot machine to sell small 
articles, one of the latest of which is designed to 
sell pencils. 














This is a picture of the slot machine to sell 
five cent lead pencils. It is a very small machine, 
being about fifteen inches high and eight inches 
wide, but it holds 250 pencils in readiness for the 
American people, who use annually almost nine 
hundred million of them. 

This machine, which has recently been put out 
for public patronage, is a wonderful device, need- 
ing no clerk, paying no rent, and it will not take 
a slug. It will be at work nights and days, 
Sundays and holidays, taking in nickels in ex- 
change for pencils, and earning fabulous sums 
for its owners. 4 

It was originally planned to put it in school 
buildings where the thousands of students could 
secure pencils when needing them, but later it 
was found so excellent a salesman that it is now 
being put in hotels, depots, office building en- 
trances, and many other places, throughout the 


| country. 


A few years ago no one heard of a slot machine, 
but now there are thousands in use, and they 
have opened a vast source of revenue in selling 
many small articles of daily use, but it remained 
for a Los Angeles company to secure exclusive 
and valuable patents to sell lead pencils through 
a machine. 

A unique plan has been devised to make the 
machine popular and insure patronage by form- 
ing a stock company, divided into shares, the 
owners of the stock to share in the profits of the 
hundreds of machines and advertise them every- 
where. 

There are three thousand shares at face value 
of one hundred dollars each, which are being sold 
at $50 each now, but will soon sell at $100 each. 

To give an idea of the tremendous profit that 
will attend the sale of lead pencils, a single ma- 
chine selling but ten pencils a day, at a profit of 
three cents a pencil, will earn more than 3100 a 
year. From these figures you can easily estimate 
the enormous profit to be derived from 1,000 
machines, or more, yourself. This company 
expect to put out 400,000 machines in the United 
States alone. In addition each machine is fitted 
with a revolving cylinder on which are advertising 
spaces that will earn additional hundreds of 
dollars yearly. The cost of the machines being 
less than ten dollars each, leaves a profit almost 
unbelievable when many thousand machines are 
at work. 

Should the readers of this paper be interested 

in sharing the profits of this machine, they should 
write to J. W. Musselman, 253 Mason Building, 
Los Angeles, California, asking him to reserve a 
share or two of the stock at $50 a share, before it 
has all been sold; or better yet, make a remittance 
with the letter to insure his holding the stock for 
you. 
The Company is already operating on the 
Pacific Coast, and the machines will spread east- 
ward as their utility becomes known. The profit 
should be enormous, dealing as they are in a 
necessity and at the profit contained in a five 
cent pencil. 

There will undoubtedly be dividends yet this 
year, which will within a few months cause the 
stock to go from the present price of $50 a share 
to much above $100, which is par, as there are but 
3,000 shares to divide the profits among. 

If our readers have not the entire sum in cash, 
with which to purchase the stock, a letter written 
to Mr. Musselman will no doubt obtain his consent 
for you to purchase it on the easy payment plan. 

Don’t delay; write at once to Mr. Musselman 
for the booklet which the company has published 
telling all about the machines, and what they 
are earning selling pencils through their slot 
machines. ee 
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FOR SCHOOL ann PERSONAL USE 


TRY Drawing Inks, Eternal Writing Ink, Office 
Paste, Taurine Mucilage, Photo Mounter 


[ 
| 
HIGGINS’ Paste, — — Mucilage, 


and learn what’s what in inks and adhesives for school, library, office and 
home work. ‘Take them with you on vacation and thus avoid cheap 
quality goods, and at the same time learn their merits for permanent use. 
The Higgins’ Drawing Inks, Writing Inks, and Refined Special Adhesives 
are of the very highest class and are the Standard of the World. Color 
card of Drawing Inks and Descriptive Price List mailed on request. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LONDON 


Home Office ana Factory: 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 























RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 

Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 

Y; The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
Ss. strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
bock, are easily in every respect the best and cheapestlow-priced 

collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 

rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 

= for $3.50. Send for circulars. 

- EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D C, 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 


FAULTLESS AND STANDARD DESKS 


Perfect in design, construction and finish. Noiseless 


in operation. — 
~ UNExe 
ae x 


















SILICA BLACKBOARDS /e 
and School Supplies g 








Write for terms and prices. Lib- 


eral terms to agents. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO,, - - 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools, 
Write for new 
catalogue and 

prices, 











MACK & C0 No. 18 Brown’s Race 
ag «=: Rochester. N.Y. 

Manufacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 

TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 





Pears 


The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 





saponify them. 
The rich, 
lather of Pears’ does 
not result from free 
alkali, fats or rosin. 
Pears’ and purity 
are synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


cool 











BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols , balf leather, 
boundin one, 4.25 


French-English and English-French 


Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 
each volume, 4.70 


Spanish-English and English-Spantsh 


Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound in one, 

half leather, 7.00 
BEST 
facilities for supplying 

American German 
English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 
Putzger’s Historischer Schul-Atlas. 
: _ Cloth, 
With English Introduction and 
German-English Glossary. Cloth, 
net, $1.25. Mailing price, 1.40 

Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon. 2 vols. 
Half mor. (In English). Net, 8.00 

Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 
Cloth, net $1.50. Mailing price, 1.63 
Vietor, German Pronunciation. Cloth, 0.80 


JUST OUT 


STIELE’S Large  Hand-Atlas_ of 
Modern Geography, New Edition, 
100 Maps and Index, half mor., 15.00 


Catalogues Free Correspondence Solicited 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 
Established over Fifty Years 
11 East 17th St., New York City 


3 

















ES Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 8. and 
Canada. Cloth, $3.00. 
904 pages. 
IR 110 colored illustrations. : 
212 black and white illustrations. 


00K THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 


Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 











or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes. Chisels (al] kinds), Addis ie Sheldon & So. 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. hema St. 











LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 











PAYING EMPLOYMENT 


TE are now ready to place in each County and City a representative of our periodicals and 
books. A new list of the latter is ready and includes besides pedagogical and school enter- 
tainment books, many for school libraries and of general literature. It is obvious that a remark- 
able opportunity awaits the teacher who secures the agency for his section this year and works 


it right. 
A. S. BARNES 6 CO., 11-15 East Twenty-Fourth St., New York. 





| gpa ed will confer a favor by mentioning Toe Scuoot JournaL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 























At Home 


By Mall 
through the Sprague 
system, the original. 
Prepares for the bar 
and for success in 
business or public 

life. Plan approved “im 
by judges and educators. Successful graduates everywhere. 
Liberal Terms. Special offer now. Catalog free. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 

375 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
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